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THE NORTHUMBRIAN BORDER.! 


I must own to a desire for a fuller 
recognition of the fact that English 
history is at the bottom a provincial 
history. This truth is chiefly left to 
be exhibited by novelists and poets. 
The historian and the archeologist in- 
vestigate with care the separate origins 
of the early kingdoms, the steps by 
which they came under the overlord- 
ship of the West Saxon kings, and 
their incorporation into a consolidated 
kingdom under the Norman successors 
of the West Saxon line. But at this 
point they generally cease their in- 
quiries. The history of the central 
kingdom, the progress of the central 
administration, becomes so important 
and so full of interest that it absorbs 
all else. It is true that curious cus- 
toms are noted by the archeologist, and 
that particular institutions force them- 
selves into notice. But the vigorous 
undercurrent of a strong provincial 
life in different parts of England is 
seldom seriously considered by his- 
torians. Yet the moment that Eng- 
lish life is approached from the 
imaginative side, it is this strong pro- 
vincial life that attracts attention. 
Our great novels are not English but 
provincial. Our best known types of 
character are developed within distant 
areas, and owe their expressiveness to 
local circumstances. Squire Western, 
Job Barton, Mrs. Poyser, Andrew 
Fairservice, Tennyson’s Northern 
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Farmer, all live amid definite surround- 
ings, and all are racy of the soil which 
bore them. Iam sure that no better 
service can be rendered by an arch- 
ological society to historical study 
than an attempt to bring the char- 
acteristic features of different parts of 
England into due prominence. Archzo- 
logy has done much for history in the 
past. It has ofttimes gathered evidence 
when written records are silent. It has 
pieced together fragments of the life 
of days of old when the human voice 
was still inaudible. It has settled 
disputed points by appeals to the eye 
on which there could be no doubt. In 
archeology, as in all other sciences, 
there are those who say that almost 
all has been done that can be done. 
The records of stones have been 
ransacked, explored, classified, and 
interpreted. Even if this were so, 
which is scarcely the case, there re- 
main innumerable traces of the past, 
still unrecognised and unsuspected. 
Local character, habits, institutions, 
modes of thought and observation, are 
all the result of a long process, differ- 
ing in different parts of England. 
They are only to be seen and under- 
stood by a sympathetic searcher and 
observer who looks upon each part of 
England in the light of its past, who 
sees that past, not only in ancient 
buildings, here and there, but on the 
whole face of the land, and in the 
hearts and lives of its inhabitants. I 
admit that this is no easy task. I 
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admit that the results of such inquiry 
must at first be very hypothetical, and 
its conclusions tentative. But I think 
that the inquiry is well worth pur- 
suing ; and it must be pursued speedily, 
if at all. 

Of this provincial history, no part 
of England possesses clearer traces 
than does Northumberland. It has 
always held the same position in Eng- 
lish history from its very beginning. 
It has always been a Borderland. It 
is true that the Border has varied in 
extent ; but whether it were great or 
small Northumberland has always 
been within it, and has generally 
formed its chiefest part. But we are 
met at the outset of our inquiry by 
the question, How came there to be a 
Borderland at all? The answer to 
this question brings into prominence 
a part of English history which it is 
too much the fashion to neglect. The 
northern Borderland was the creation 
of the Romans, who mapped it out 
with accuracy and defined its limits. 
If I were asked, What permanent 
results are left of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain? I should answer 
that they marked out the territory 
between the Solway and the Clyde on 
the west, and the Tyne and the Forth 
on the east, to be a land of contention 
and debate, and that it remained with 
the character that they impressed upon 
it down to the middle of last century. 

If we were so careful of our early 
history as are some folk, we would 
erect upon the wilds of Redeswire a 
statue of C. Julius Agricola as the 
founder of our Border State, the 
originator of the elaborate constitu- 
tion contained in the Leges Marchi- 
arum, and other such like documents. 
It was Agricola who consolidated the 
Roman province in Britain, and first 
faced the difficulties of determining 
its limits. We know how in his 
first campaign he conquered the Ordo- 
vices and reduced the Isle of Mona. 
In his second campaign he brought 
into subjection the tribes of the 
western coast between the Dee and 
the Solway. He was careful to make 


good every step of his way, and keep 
open his communications. The trees 
fell before the axe of the legionary, 
and a rude but sufficient road was 
opened. Every night the Roman camp 
was occupied in some secure position, 
every day chronicled a steady advance 
of the invader. Permanent forts were 
raised in advantageous spots, and 
Agricola united to the fire of a general 
the sagacity of an explorer. From 
the Solway his forts most probably 
ran along the Eden and the Irthing to 
the Tyne. He found a narrow neck 
of land which he could occupy with 
ease, and by holding it secure his re- 
treat. Then in his third campaign he 
advanced against “new peoples,” 
tribes who as yet had not felt the 
arms of Rome. He penetrated, it 
would seem, to the Tay, and then 
again paused to secure the territory 
which he had acquired. Again he 
occupied a narrow neck of land be- 
tween the Clyde and the Forth. This 
was occupied by forts ‘‘so that the 
foe,” says Tacitus, “ were driven almost 
into another island.” I need not 
follow Agricola’s course of conquest to 
the Grampian hills, nor his voyage of 
cireumnavigation, nor his - projected 
reduction of TJreland. Agricola’s 
career came to an end, and with it 
came to an end any plan for extending 
Rome’s sway over the whole of the 
British Isles. The only question which 
was considered by his successors was 
the boundary of the Roman Province. 
Should they take the northern or the 
southern line of forts by which 
Agricola had secured his conquests 
for the time? Rome’s statesmanship 
and Rome’s generalship never again 
contemplated the execution of Agri- 
cola’s design of a complete conquest. 
For a time opinions wavered which 
boundary to choose. At length the 
line of forts along the Tyne and the 
Irthing was selected to mark the 
region south of which the “ peace of 
Rome” was to be carefully maintained. 
The mighty rampart, which Dr. Bruce 
has taught us to call the wall of 
Hadrian, was erected as a majestic 
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symbol of the permanence of Roman 
sway, as a dividing line between 
civilisation and barbarism. But this 
was done without prejudice to the 
future extension of the Roman occupa- 
tion to Agricola’s farther line of forts. 
The Roman province was to stretch in 
full security as far as the Tyne and 
the Solway. Rome’s influence was to 
be felt as far as the Clyde and the 
Forth. Two great Roman roads, each 
with several branches, passed north- 
wards through the wall. Watling 
Street, with its supporting stations of 
Habitancum and Bremenium, traversed 
this county. The whole of Northum- 
berland and the Scottish Lowlands 
are covered with traces of Roman and 
British camps, which tell clearly 
enough the tale of Border warfare 
in the earliest days of our history. 
They tell of a long period of constant 
struggle, of troops-advancing and re- 
treating, of a territory held with diffi- 
culty, of perpetual alternations of 
fortune. In the days of the Roman 
occupation the Border wears its dis- 
tinctive features. Its future history 
is a changing repetition of the same 
details. 

But though we may generally 
gather that this was the history of 
the Roman Border many puzzling 
questions remain. Why did the 
Romans fix their boundary where they 
did? The military reason of obtain- 
ing a narrow tract of land to fortify 
was no doubt a strong one. But the 
Romans were a practical people and 
wished to make their province of 
Britain a profitable possession. It 
may be that the valley of the Tyne 
was the most northern point where they 
saw a prospect of making agriculture 
immediately remunerative. By the 
Tyne valley they established their 
boundary, and only kept such a hold 
of the country to the north as might 
help to secure the Tyne valley from 
invasion. It proved to be a difficult 
and in the end an impossible task. 
The sturdy tribes of the north learned 
to value at its true worth the in- 
tolerable boon of Roman civilisation, 


the colonist, the tribute and the 
tithe corn. In their moorland forts 
they resisted to the utmost. Constant 
warfare increased their discipline and 
power of combination. The growing 
wealth of the province offered a richer 
prize to their rapacity. Ever watchful 
for an opportunity they broke through 
the line of the wall and swept like a 
storm-cloud over the southern fields. 
Much, very much, has been done in 
explaining the Roman Wall as illustra- 
tive of the life of the Romans. Some- 
thing remains to be done in studying 
it as illustrating those whom it was 
built to repel. I could conceive it 
possible that an archeologist who was 
skilled in military science, and had the 
power of reproducing in his mind the 
local features of a bygone time—that 
one so gifted might make a military 
survey of the country round the 
Wall which would be full of sug- 
gestiveness for a picture of British 
life. I must own that the Wall is to 
me more interesting for the impression 
which it gives of the power of the 
Britons than of the mightiness of 
Rome. We know Rome's greatness 
from many other memorials. We 
know the bravery of the Britons only 
by the reluctant testimony of their 
enemies. 

As we muse upon the ruins of 
Borcovicus another question arises 
before us. How came it that the 
men who so stubbornly resisted the 
massive legionaries of Rome, who 
marched against them in their thou- 
sands, gave way before the onshughts 
of the Angles who came in small bands 
in their boats? It would seem that 
the need of resistance to Rome had 
called into being a premature organisa- 
tion, a reckless patriotism, which pro- 
duced a rapid reaction and degeneracy. 
The very greatness of Rome’s power 
warned the Britons of their danger. 
Its advance was steady and threatened 
to spread northwards over the land. 
The Angles who settled along the 
east coast and passed up the river 
valleys did not awaken the same 
dread, or call out the same feeling of 
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national danger. But the insidious 
progress of the colonist was more 
deadly than the warlike advance of 
the invader. Little by little the 
Britons were thrust into the hill 
country of the west. The line of 
the coast and the river valleys were 
gradually occupied by the clearings of 
the Angles. The land was still a 
Border land, but the line of the 
jorder no longer ran from north to 
south, but from east to west. When 
Ida, whom the fearful Britons called 
the Flamebearer, combined into a 
kingdom the scattered settlements of 
a common folk, it was in the Roman 
Border land that those settlements 
began. They reached from the Tweed 
valley northwards and southwards, 
till Ida occupied the rock of Bam- 
borough as a central point, and then 
extended his domain to the Tees. 

The question of the Border between 
Briton and Angle, between east and 
west, was long contended and with 
varying results. The Britons on their 
part again united into the kingdom of 
Strathclyde, north of which was the 
Scottish kingdom of Dalriada. I will 
not impose upon your time and 
patience by tracing the variations of 
this western boundary. It will be 
enough to recall a few points of in- 
terest in the struggle. In 603 the 
combined army of Britons and Scots 
advanced to attack ®thelfrith’s 
Northumbrian kingdom. They en- 
tered the vale of the Liddell, whence 
one pass leads into the valley of the 
Teviot and the Tweed, while another 
leads into the North Tyne. Here at 
a spot which Bede calls Deegsastan, a 
name still preserved in Dawstaneburn 
and Dawstanerig, was fought a battle 
which determined for many years the 
security of the Northumbrian Border. 
“From that time,” says Bede, trium- 
phantly, “no Scot king dared to come 
into Britain to war with the English 
to this day.” The Angles recognised 
on this spot the weakness of their 
boundary, and copied the example of 
Rome. The remains of a huge earthen 
rampart, known as the Catrail, 
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may still be traced along the wild 
moorland or hard by the spot where 
Deegsastan had run with blood. 

I recall this event because it is a 
definite mark of an important point 
in our provincial history. The 
boundary from east to west led to the 
severance of Cumbria from Northum- 
bria. The English desired only to 
secure, not to extend, their dominion 
westward, They weakened the king- 
dom of Strathclyde by driving a 
wedge of settlers into the tableland 
which lay in its midst. They penetrated 
along the valley of the Irthing, along 
the Maiden Way, into the central 
plain, which gained from them the 
name of Inglewood ; but they left the 
mountainous district to the Britons. 

I need not recall the great days of 
the Northumbrian kingdom, the heroic 
times of early Christianity, when the 
lamp of civilisation burnt brightly in 
the Columbite monastery of Lindis- 
farne, and was reflected from the 
royal house of Bamborough. This 
period of greatness, though of im- 
mense importance to English history, 
is unfortunately only an episode in 
the history of this district as a whole. 
Yet there is no spot in England more 
fitted to awaken a deep sense of 
gratitude to the past than is the land 
which lies rolled beneath the Castle of 
Bamborough. No works of man have 
effaced the traces of the past. The 
rocks remain amid the surging of 
the waves, as when Cuthbert heard 
amongst them the wails of men’s souls 
in the eternal conflict between good 
and evil. The village clusters for pro- 
tection at the foot of the royal castle, 
much as it did when it was fired by 
Penda’s host. The sloping uplands 
are dotted by scattered farms, in which 
may still be traced the progressive 
clearings of the English settlers. The 
ruins of the monastery of Lindisfarne 
still hide themselves behind a shelter- 
ing promontory of rock, that they 
may escape the eye of the heathen 
pirate who swept the northern seas. 
There is no place which tells so clearly 
the story of the making of England. 
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I pass by the days of the North- 
umbrian supremacy, which ended with 
Egfrith’s defeat at Nechtansmere, 
where the Pictish king avenged the 
slaughter of Deegsastan. “From this 
time,” says Bede, “the hopes and 
strength of the kingdom of the Eng- 
lish began to ebb.” The Northumbrian 
kingdom still pursued its career of 
literary and ecclesiastical activity at 
Jarrow, Wearmouth, and Strevneshalh. 
It did not pass away till it had pro- 
duced an historian of its greatness. 
But its boundaries, north and west, 
were ill-secured. Its premature pro- 
gress gave way to social and political 
disorganisation. The long, black ships 
of the Danish pirates spread ruin 
amidst the numerous monastic houses 
which fringed the eastern coast. The 
Scots of Dalriada established their 
supremacy over the Picts, and a strong 
Scottish power ravaged the district be- 
tween the Forth and the Tweed. But 
Scots and English alike soon fell before 
the arms of the Danes who came as in- 
vaders, and conquered and settled as 
they would. Churches and monasteries 
were especially hateful to the heathen 
Danes. Their buildings were burnt, 
their treasures were scattered, their 
libraries were destroyed. The work 
of Benedict Biscop, of Wilfrid and of 
Bede, was all undone. The civilisation 
of Northumbria was well-nigh swept 
away. Only round the relics of the 
saintly Cuthbert a little band of 
trembling monks still held together, 
and wandered from place to place, kept 
steadfast by their faith that Cuthbert 
would not forsake them. It was the 
West Saxon #lfred that checked the 
career of Danish conquest ; it was his 
wisdom that prepared a way whereby 
the Danes ceased to be formidable, and 
became a new but not alien element of 
English life. 

The Danish settlement had little 
effect on the northern part of the 
Northumbrian kingdom. The Danes 
chose Deira, not Bernicia ; their traces 
are found in Yorkshire, not in North- 
umberland. Their incorporation into 
English civilisation and the limits of 


their settlement in Northumbria are 
alike illustrated by the story of 
Guthred. To escape a civil war 
amongst themselves they listened to 
the counsels of #lfred, aided by 
Eadred, the prior of the wandering 
monks of Lindisfarne. Eadred coun- 
selled them to choose as their king 
Guthred, a young man of the royal 
blood, who had been sold asa slave toa 
widow woman at Whittingham. Guth- 
red, grateful for St. Cuthbert’s aid, 
settled his brethren at Cuncachester, 
now Chester-le-Street, and gave as the 
patrimony of St. Cuthbert the land 
between the Tyne and the Tees, with 
privilege of sanctuary. This was the 
beginning of another step in our pro- 
vincial history. It was the origin of 
what was known till very recent 
times as The Bishopric. It was the 
foundation of the authority of the 
Prince-Bishops of Durham. It marks 
the cause which severed the county ot 
Durham from the county of North- 
umberland. 

The Danish kingdom in Deira ran 
its course, and in due time submitted 
to the lordship of the West Saxon 
king. In Bernicia, meanwhile, mem- 
bers of the old royal house were allowed 
to rule over their devastated lands, for 
which they paid tribute to their 
Danish lords. 'When the Danes made 
submission to Eadward the Elder the 
men of Bernicia submitted likewise. 
But the men of the north were unruly 
subjects and were hard to reduce into 
harmony with the men of the south. 
Edmund and Eadred both strove to 
make a peaceful settlement ‘of their 
northern frontier. Edmund gave 
Cumberland to Malcolm, King of 
Scots, on condition that he should be 
his “ fellow-worker by land and sea.”’ 
He wished to show that there need 
be no collision of interest between 
England and Scotland. It was a 
question for decision on grounds of ex- 
pediency how order could best be kept 
in the doubtful portions of North- 
umbria and Strathclyde. Edmund 
handed over this responsibility, as far 
as Cumberland was concerned, to the 
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Scottish king, and the plan succeeded. 
In later days William Rufus reclaimed 
the district south of the Solway, and 
so fixed the definite boundary of the 
English kingdom on the western side. 
Eadred had still to face the difficulty of 
dealing with Northumbrian independ- 
ence, which had degenerated into an- 
archy and disorder. The last king was 
driven out, and an earl was set to rule 
in his stead ; but so strong was local 
feeling that the earl was chosen from 
the old house of the lords of Bam- 
borough. Eadred’s successor, Edgar, 
ventured a step farther, and divided 
this great earldom intotwo. Moreover 
he followed Edmund’s example of 
friendly dealings with the Scottish 
king. The land north of the Tweed 
was of little value to the English. 
Lothian was ceded to the Scottish 
king, most probably by Edgar, though 
it was afterwards recovered, but finally 
ceded in 1016. 

The hopes of Edgar that Northum- 
berland would settle into peace and 
order were destroyed by the renewed 
invasion of the Northmen. Again all 
was in confusion, Again the terrified 
monks bore off St. Cuthbert’s body 
that they might save it from sacrilege. 
Their wanderings were miraculously 
stayed, so goes the legend, upon a 
hill-top amid the waving woods that 
clad a bold promontory round which 
flowed the waters of the Wear. This 
hill-top of Dunholm was chosen as the 
site on which rose the mighty minster 
that holds St. Cuthbert’s shrine. 
The saint left the bleaker regions 
further north which he had loved so 
well. The outward signs of devotion 
for his memory were not to gather 
round the scenes of his labours. The 
chief centre of ecclesiastical civilisa- 
tion was henceforth fixed far away 
from Bamborough, on a spot which 
had no associations of the old days of 
Northumbria’s greatness. This north- 
ern district was abandoned by its 
patron saint, as though a destined 
theatre for acts of lawlessness and 
deeds of blood. 

The lawlessness and barbarism of 


Northumberland in these days we 
know from the history of its earls. 
Uhtred, who sprang from the old line of 
the lords of Bamborough, covenanted, 
as a condition of his marriage with a 
citizen’s daughter, to espouse the blood- 
feud of his father-in-law and slay for 
him his enemy. Though the marriage 
was broken off and the covenant was 
unfulfilled, the enemy who had been 
threatened bided his time, and slew 
Uhtred in the presence of King Cnut. 
The feud was carried on by Uhtred’s 
son, who slew his father’s slayer, and 
was himself pursued in turn. The 
two foes grew weary of their lives, 
spent in perpetual dread; they were 
reconciled, and undertook together a 
pilgrimage to Rome. But the sea was 
tempestuous, and they shrank before 
the voyage. They agreed to dispense 
with the solemn religious vow and to 
return home in peace. But on the 
way home the old savage passion for 
revenge revived, and one slew his un- 
suspecting fellow as they rode together 
through the forest of Risewood. We 
see the growth of the wild spirit which 
supplied the material for the Border 
feuds of later days. 

Still, lawless as Northumberland 
might be, it could not forget the days 
of its former greatness. Though it 
could no longer hope for supremacy, 
it struggled at least for independence. 
Its resistance to the family of God- 
wine, its rejection of Tostig for its 
earl, caused dissension within the house 
which seemed to hold England’s future 
in its hands. The refusal of North- 
umberland to help King Harold was 
one great cause, we cannot say how 
great, of the victory of the Norman 
William by the “hoar apple tree” on 
the hill of Senlac. Perhaps the North- 
umbrians hoped under William’s rule 
to establish their independence. But 
William was not the man to allow the 
formation of a middle kingdom. He 
soon learned the lawlessness of the 
Northumbrian temper. His first earl, 
though of English blood, was attacked 
at Newburn, and the church in which 
he sought shelter was burned to the 
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ground. His second earl was driven 
away by a revolt. His third earl, a 
Norman, was massacred in Durham 
with all his men. William saw the 
gathering danger threatened by this 
northern love for independence. His 
answer to the northern revolt was 
swift and decided. He let men feel 
his starkness by his remorseless har- 
rying of the north. The lands between 
the Humber and the Tees, and then the 
lands of the Bishopric, were reduced to 
a waste. The population fell by the 
sword or died of hunger. Northumber- 
land was left powerless for any further 
revolt of a serious kind, The southern 
portion of the old kingdom, Deira, 
lost all outward sign of its former 
position. Its old independence needed 
no further recognition, and no earl 
was appointed for South Northumber- 
land. Hence the old name was trans- 
ferred entirely to the northern part, 
which being a Border land against the 
Scots still needed some responsible 
governor. That northern part, which 
is far north of the Humber, alone 
retained the name which can recall 
the memories of the greatness of the 
Northumbrian kingdom. 

But though the independence of the 
north had been thoroughly broken by 
systematic devastation, still William 
paid some heed to its local feeling by 
giving it an earl sprung from the old 
Northumbrian line. Though he did 
so, he regarded Earl Waltheof with a 
jealous eye, and demanded from him a 
loyalty which he did not find in his 
Norman barons. Slight cause for sus- 
picion brought upon Waltheof condign 
punishment, and William knew no 
mercy for the last English earl, whose 
tomb at Crowland men visited as of a 
martyr and a saint. William then 
conferred the earldom of Northumber- 
land on the Lotharingian, Walcher, 
Bishop of Durham. Again the law- 
less spirit of the Northumbrians broke 
out, and they took prompt revenge on 
the bishop for a misdeed which he did 
not punish to their liking. At a moot, 
held by a little chapel at Gateshead, 
the men of the Tyne and Rede 


gathered in numbers. As the talk 
went on, a cry was raised, “Short 
rede, good rede, slay ye the bishop!” 
and Walcher was slaughtered at the 
chapel door. Again Northumberland 
was harried, and Robert, the king’s 
son, on his way from Scotland, laid 
the foundation of a castle opposite the 
spot where Bishop Walcher had been 
slain. Its walls rose as a solid and 
abiding warning to a turbulent folk. 
Near it were the remains of a Roman 
bridge across the Tyne—Pons ALlii, 
the bridge that the Emperor A#lius 
Hadrianus had built. Hard by was the 
little township of Pandon and some 
remains of a camp, which may have 
afforded shelter to the monks, and so 
gained the name of Monkchester. In 
distinction to the ruins of this old 
camp, the rising fortress was called 
the new castle. Soon a population 
gathered round it which extended to 
Pandon and Monkchester alike, and 
these old names were absorbed into 
that of Newcastle. 

Nor was the fortress of Newcastle 
the only sign of the presence of the 
conquering Normans. The three great 
baronies of Redesdale, Mitford, and 
Morpeth, held by the Umfravilles, the 
Bertrams, and the Merlais, extended 
in a belt across the district. North 
of them the Vesci, lords of Alnwick, 
built their castle on the banks of the 
Aln, and laid the foundation of the 
second Northumbrian town. The land 
was again committed to the care of a 
Norman earl; but it would seem that 
the lawlessness of the Northumbrians 
was contagious. Earl Mowbray plotted 
against William Rufus, who took the 
castle of Tynemouth, but was foiled 
by the strength of the rock of Bam- 
borough, which could not be taken till 
Mowbray’s imprudence made him the 
victim of a stratagem. After this we 
hear no more of official earls. North- 
umberland depended directly on the 
crown, and went its own way for a 
short time in peace. But the weak- 
ness of Stephen had well nigh allowed 
Northumberland to go the way of 
Lothian and become attached as an 
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appanage to the Scottish crown. 
David 1. had married the daughter of 
Earl Waltheof, and Stephen recog- 
nised this claim to the earldom of 
Northumberland. If Stephen had had 
a less statesmanlike successor than 
Henry II. the English Border might 
have been fixed along the old frontier 
of the Roman wall. But Henry II. 
regarded it as his first duty to undo 
the mischief of Stephen’s reign. He 
demanded the restoration of the north- 
ern counties, and from this time the 
limits of the English Border were 
definitely settled. It is true that 
there was a small piece of land on 
the Cumbrian Border about the posses- 
sion of which England and Scotland 
could not agree, and this Debateable 
Land was occupied as common pasture 
by the inhabitants of both countries 
from sun rising to sun setting, on the 
understanding that anything left there 
over night should be fair booty to the 
finder. On the Northumbrian Border 
also the fortress of Berwick was an 
object of contention and often changed 
hands, till the luckless town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed received the doubt- 
ful privilege of ranking as a neutral 
state, and its “liberties” were exposed 
to the indiscriminate ravages of Eng- 
lish and Scots alike. Nor should it 
be unnoticed that the castle of Rox- 
burgh was generally in the hands of 
the English king, as a protection of 
the strip of low-lying land south of 
the Tweed, where the barrier of the 
Cheviots merged into the river valley. 

I have now traced the historical 
steps in the formation of the English 
Border, and the causes which gave the 
modern county of Northumberland a 
separate existence and a distinct 
character. The rest of its history is 
written on the county itself, and 
tells its own story in the various in- 
teresting remains of antiquity which 
cover the land. I will briefly draw 
attention to the chief periods which 
they mark. 

1, From the beginning of the 
twelfth to the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries baronial and 
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monastic civilisation did much to 
bring back order and _ prosperity. 
The details of the management of 
a Northumbrian farm have been pre- 
served in the compotus of the 
sheriff of Northumberland who held 
for six months the lands of the 
Knights Templars at Temple Thornton, 
which were seized by Edward II. in 
1308. The sheriff’s account is com- 
piled with businesslike precision, and 
enables us to judge with accuracy of 
Northumbrian farming at the time. 
They show a system of farming quite 
as advanced as that which existed at 
the end of the last century. For 
instance, among the expenditure is an 
entry for ointment to protect the 
heads of the sheep from the fly. The 
total receipts were 94/. 2s. 7d., the total 
expenses were 33/. 10s. 7d., leaving a 
balance of 60/. 12s., a proportionate 
return for his expenditure which any 
modern farmer would be glad to 
obtain. 

2. This period of prosperity was 
already passing away when the sheriff 
penned his accounts. He had to sell 
some oats and barley in a hurry, 
propter metum Scotorum supervenien- 
citum—through dread of a raid of the 
Scots. The Scottish war of Edward I. 
led to the ruin of the English Border. 
The nova taxatio of the goods of the 
clergy, made in 1318, estimates the 
ecclesiastical revenues in the Arch- 
deaconry of Northumberland at 28/. 
6s. 8d. for the benefices of Newcastle, 
Tynemouth, Newburn, Benton, Oving- 
ham, and Woodhorn. Then follows 
an entry that all the other benefices 
are vasta et destructa, et in eisdem nulla 
bona sunt inventa—are barren and 
waste, and no goods are found in 
them. For the northern part of the 
county there is an enumeration of 
the benefices, with the remark that 
they are vastata et penitus destructa— 
wasted and wholly destroyed. It was 
this state of things which led to the 
organisation of border defences. The 
ottice of Lord Warden of the Marches, 
established under Edward I. became a 
post of serious responsibility. Castles 
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which had been built to overawe a 
turbulent population, or to increase 
the power of their owners against the 
erown, became necessary means of 
protection to the country. The land 
was dotted with peel towers—small 
square rooms of massive stones, strong 
enough to give temporary refuge to 
fugitives till the marauding troop had 
passed by on its plundering raid. 
Elsewhere were earthen or wooden 
huts, which contained nothing that 
could attract cupidity. An Italian 
traveller, Aneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
has left a picture of a journey through 
Northumberland in 1435. The folk 
had poultry, but neither bread nor 
wine; white bread was unknown 
among them. At nightfall all the 
men retired to a peel tower in the 
neighbourhood, through fear of the 
Scots, but left the women behind, 
saying they would not be harmed. 
/Eneas sat in terror round the watch- 
fire till sleep overcame him, and he 
lay down on a couch of straw in one 
of the huts. His slumbers were dis- 
turbed by the cows and goats, who 
shared the room with the family and 
nibbled at his bed. At midnight 
there was an alarm that the Scots 
were coming, and the women fled to 
hide themselves. The alarm, how- 
ever, was groundless, and next day 
Eneas continued his journey safely. 
When he reached Newcastle he seemed 
to himself again to be in a world 
which he knew. For Northumber- 
land, he says, “was uninhabitable, 
horrible, uncultivated.” 

3. The more pacific attitude to- 
wards Scotland adopted by Henry VII. 
brought a little peace ; but the battle 
of Flodden Field and the events that 
followed led to a determination on 
the part of Henry VIII. to use 
Border raids as a means for punish- 
ing Scotland, and gradually wear- 
ing out its strength. The Lords 
Wardens are urged on to the work 
of devastation by the Lords of the 
King’s Council, and send in hideous 
accounts of their zeal in this bar- 
barous work. Thomas Lord Dacre 


writes with pride that the land, which 
was tilled by 550 ploughs, owing to 
his praiseworthy activity “lies all 
waste now, and no corne saune upon 
none of the said grounds.” Again, he 
tells Wolsey how the lieutenant of 
the middle marches entered Scotland 
with 1,000 men and “did very well, 
brought away 800 nowte, and many 
horses. My son and brother made at 
the same time an inroad into the 
west marches, and got nigh 1,000 
nowte. Little left upon the frontiers 
except old houses, whereof the thak 
and coverings are taken away so that 
they cannot be brent.” The records 
of Border warfare throw light upon the 
cold-blooded and deliberate savagery 
which characterised the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. We recognise 
it clearly enough in other countries: 
we tend to pass it over leniently at 
home. 

4. Under Elizabeth came peace be- 
tween England and Scotland, and 
things grew better on the Borders. 
Deeds of violence were still common 
and disputes were rife. But Eliza- 
beth’s ministers were anxious that 
these disputes should be decided by 
lawful means, and that disorders 
should be as much as possible re- 
pressed. An elaborate system of 
international relationships was esta- 
blished. Every treaty and agreement 
about the government of the Borders 
was hunted up and its provisions were 
put in force. The wardenship of the 
English Marches was no longer com- 
mitted to Percies, Greys, or Dacres, 
but to new men chosen fof official 
capacity. There was no longer need 
of Border chiefs to summon their men 
for a foray and work wild vengeance 
for wrongs inflicted. Aspiring states- 
men like Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir 
Robert Carey were intrusted with the 
task of organising a system of defence. 
Scotland was overawed not so much by 
armed force as by red-tape. The Scot- 
tish Council was employed in answer- 
ing pleas and counterpleas wherewith 
the technical ingenuity of the Eng- 
lish wardens constantly plied them. 
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The amount of ink shed over the raid 
of Reedswire is a forecast of the best 
traditions of modern diplomacy. Scot- 
land was pestered by official ingenuity 
into a serious consideration of Border 
affairs. The English Borders were 
elaborately organised for defence. The 
country was mapped out into watches, 
and the obligation was laid upon 
the townships to set and keep the 
watches day and night. When the 
fray was raised every man was bound 
to follow under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. Castles and peel towers 
were converted into a system extend- 
ing across the Border, with signal 
communication from one to another. 
A brief quotation from some articles 
made at Alnwick in 1570 may serve 
to illustrate the thoroughness of the 
system : “That every man that hath a 
castelle or a tower of stone shall, upon 
every fray raised in the night, give 
warning to the contrey by fier in the 
toppe of the castelle or tower, in such 
sorte as he shall be directed from his 
warninge castelle, upon paine of iijs. 
iiijd.” 

The system in itself was admirable. 
Its only defect was that in proportion as 
it led to momentary success it tended 
to decay. Sir John Forster writes from 
Berwick in 1575: “Thanks be to 
God we have had so longe peace that 
the inhabitants here fall to tillage of 
grounde, so that theye have not delight 
to be in horse and armore as they 
have when the worlde ys troblesome. 
And that which theye were wont to 
bestowe in horse they nowe bestowe in 
cattell otherwayes, yet notwithstand- 
inge whensoever the worlde graveth 
anye thinge troblesome or unquiet 
theye will bestowe all they have 
rather than theye will want horses.” 
It is worth while noticing Sir John 
Forster’s remedy for the carelessness 
which peace engendered. He advises 
that “a generall comaundement should 
come from her majestie to the noble 
men and gentlemen here to favor 
their tennants as their auncestors have 
doon before tyme for defence of the 
frontiers.” 


“To favor their tennants as their 
auncestors have doon before tyme.” I 
believe that in these words we have the 
key to much of the social history of the 
English Border. A ramble through 
Northumberland shows much that 
tells of the former greatness of feudal 
lords. There are no corresponding 
memorials to distinguish the sites of 
the townships, which once largely 
consisted of freeholders, who armed 
themselves and fought for house and 
home. Northumberland at the pre- 
sent day is regarded as a great feudal 
county, with feudal antiquities and 
feudal memories visible at every turn. 
I believe, on the contrary, that in 
no part of England did the manorial 
system sit so lightly, or work such 
little change. ‘Traces of primitive 
institutions and primitive tenures are 
found in abundance whenever we 
penetrate beneath the surface. 

First of all, there is a noticeable 
feature which especially marks the 
district comprised within the limits 
of the old Northumbrian kingdom— 
the survival to the present day of a 
very large number of townships, 
which are still recognised as _poor- 
law parishes, and elect their own 
waywardens, overseers, and guardians 
of the poor. Even at the present 
day there are only thirty ecclesi- 
astical parishes in this county which 
are conterminous with a single town- 
ship. The remaining 132 parishes 
contain among them 513 townships. 
There are as many as thirty town- 
ships contained in a single parish, and 
the general number is four or five. 
This can easily be accounted for from 
the facts of local history; but it 
shows the need which was felt for the 
maintenance of small separate dis- 
tricts with some powers of self- 
government. Again, the ecclesiastical 
vestries of the ancient parishes of 
Northumberland consist, almost uni- 
versally, of a body of four-and- 
twenty, who are appointed by co- 
optation. The term “vestry” does 
not occur in the Church books, which 
uniformly speak of a “ meeting of 
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the Four-and-twenty.” This seems to 
point to an original delegation of 
power into the hands of representa- 
tives from the different townships 
comprising the parish. 

These townships were village com- 
munities holding land in common. 
I will not attempt to co-ordinate my 
evidence about them with any general 
theory of land tenure, but will sim- 
ply state a few facts relating to 
them. The township of Embleton 
lies within the barony granted to 
John Vesconte by Henry I. A deed, 
dated 1730, at which time the Earl of 
Tankerville was lord of the manor, 
contains the award of arbitrators 
appointed by the consent of all parties 
to have the lands of the townships 
divided. It recites that the Earl of 
Tankerville and eight others are 
“severally seized of the farms, cot- 
tages, and parts of farms in the town- 
ship fields.” Lord Tankerville of 16} 
farms, the others of quantities vary- 
ing from 3 farms 11} of a farm to 
3th part of a farm. It then proceeds : 
“The premises above mentioned lie 
promiscuous in common fields un- 
divided.” The only holder in severalty 
was the vicar, whose “ parcel of ground 
known as the East Field” affords the 
only known landmark from which the 
division can begin. The general result 
of the arbitrators award is that the 
vicar receives an average of fifty-six 
acres for each of his three farms, 
Lord Tankerville gets an average of 
sixty-four acres for each of his 16} 
farms, and the other holders average 
seventy-six acres for each of their 
eight farms. The varying quantity 
seems to depend on the quality of the 
land allotted in each case. I will not 
multiply evidence for this opinion, 
but will quote a statement made by 
a man who was in the employment of 
a solicitor in Morpeth, and who re- 
presented a legal memory extending 
back as far as 1780. He says: “I 
believe that in former times the word 
farm was used in many parts of this 
county to express an aliquot part in 
value of a township, being one of 


several portions of land of which a 
township consisted, each one of such 
portions having originally been of 
equal value.” He supports this by 
reference to cases of allotments in 
which he was himself concerned. 
This use of the word farm to 
signify an original unit of land-tenure 
is peculiar to Northumberland, and 
probably has led to much interesting 
evidence being overlooked, as the 
ancient use of the word for a fixed 
interest in undivided land is easily 
confounded with its modern significa- 
tion of a fixed amount of land. But 
many traces can still be found by one 
who searches for them. The records 
of vestry books show that contribu- 
tions to parochial purposes were as- 
sessed upon each township in propor- 
tion to the number of ancient farms 
which it contained. In many cases 
this continued long after the division 
of the lands of the township, and long 
after the old meaning of the word 
Jarm had been forgotten. Church 
rates were paid on farms; so were 
customary payments to the parish 
clerk and sexton. At Warkworth the 
vestry resolved to rebuild the church 
wall, each farm being responsible for 
two yards of walling. It is curious 
to observe how long it was possible 
for an ancient institution to exist 
side by side with a new one. In the 
township of North Seaton the assess- 
ment of church rates on farms ceased 
in 1746, but the assessment of poor 
rate remained on the ancient basis 
down to 1831. Still more noticeable 
is the case of the township of *Burra- 
don, I have no record when the en- 
closure of the greater part of the 
township took place ; but two parcels 
of land were left uninclosed. One 
was divided in 1723, the other in 
1773. Upon both divisions each free- 
holder had appointed to him a part of 
the common in proportion to the 
number of ancient farms of which his 
inclosed lands were reputed to have 
consisted. Even after this final division 
the old system did not entirely dis- 
appear. Up to the year 1827 poor 
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rates and highway rates were assessed 
at so much per farm, not so much 
per pound. 

The evidence which I have at pre- 
sent proves the ancient division into 
farms of forty-eight townships. A 
calculation of the areas of these 
farms, after they were divided, shows 
a great variety. They range from 
1,083 acres to fifty. No doubt this 
can easily be accounted for. In the 
less fertile parts of the county there 
were large tracts of waste which 
ultimately were absorbed by the town- 
ships scattered at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another. But there 
are eight townships where the aver- 
age farm is below 100 acres, nine 
townships where the average is be- 
tween 100 and 120 acres, and nine 
where it is between 120 and 150 
acres. This great variety renders it 
difficult to account for the North- 
umbrian farms by any of the modes 
of reckoning which have hitherto been 
proposed as of universal application. 
The Northumbrian unit seems to point 
solely to the actual facts of the needs 
of each township at the time of its 
original settlement. 

The relations of these townships to 
the feudal lords varied, I believe, as 
much as did their unit of land tenure, 
though on this point it would be 
necessary to search the manor rolls 
in the case of each one separately. A 
few facts, however, may be stated on 
this subject. The manor of Tyne- 
mouth consists of eleven townships. 
Three of them are of freehold tenure. 
The remaining eight were in 1847 held 
partly in copyhold, partly in freehold. 
Each copyhold farm made a payment 
for “boon days,” and also paid a corn 
rent. This rent varied in each town- 
ship ; but payment was in every case 
made according to the number of 
ancient reputed farms or parts of a 
farm of which the land consisted. 
We have no difficulty here in tracing 
a case in which the lord’s demesne 
was scattered in eight out of the 
eleven townships contained in his 
manor. Three townships belonged 
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entirely to freeholders, and _free- 
holders were settled in the other 
townships also. 

I pass to another instance, the 
township of North Middleton. The 
rolls of the court baron of the barony 
of Morpeth, which is held by the Earl! 
of Carlisle, show that transfers of land 
in that township were accomplished 
by the admission of the new owner on 
the rolls of the manor. The township 
of North Middleton consisted in 1759 
of fourteen farms, of which ten were 
held by the Duke of Portland, one by 
the Earl of Carlisle, and three were 
divided among six other freeholders. 
The condition of the township in 1797 
is described as follows :—“ The cesses 
and taxes of the township are paid by 
the occupiers in proportion to the 
number of farms or parts of farms by 
them occupied. These farms are not 
divided or set out, the whole township 
lying in common and undivided, except 
that the Duke of Portland has a dis 
tinct property in the mill and about 
ten acres of land adjoining, and that 
each proprietor has a distinct property 
in particular houses, cottages, and 
crofts in the village of North Mid- 
dleton. The general rule of cultivating 
and managing the lands within the 
township has been for the proprietors 
or their tenants to meet together and 
determine how much or what par- 
ticular parts of the land shall be in 
tillage, how much and what parts in 
meadow, and how much and what 
parts in pasture ; and they then divide 
and set out the tillage and meadow 
lands amongst themselves in propor- 
tion to the number of farms or parts 
of farms which they are respectively 
entitled to. And the pasture lands 
are stinted in proportion of twenty 
stints to each farm.” 

In this case we have the three-field 
system, with separate homesteads. The 
lord has a small share in the common 
lands, but has no separate demesne. 
The freeholders have mostly parted 
with their interests to a wealthy land- 
holder ; those who still remain hold 
small portions varying from seven- 
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eighths to three-eighths of an original 
farm. 

A third instance shows other re- 
sults. The township of Newbiggin- 
by-the-Sea was in a manor which 
ultimately passed into the hands 
of the Widdingtons. In 1720 Lord 
Widdington’s lands were forfeited and 
were sold to a London company, who 
claimed manorial rights which the free- 
holders of Newbiggin would not allow. 
The proceedings of a long Chancery 
suit, in which the freeholders were left 
with their privileges unimpaired, show 
us a community completely self-go- 
verned, with no interference from a 
lord and little from the crown. They 
had a grant of market and fair, and 
tolls on ships coming into their little 
harbour. They paid to the crown a fee- 
farm rent of 10/. 6s. In 1730, to 
which date the‘freeholders’ books have 
survived, we find the arable land 
already divided, but the pasture land 
still in common. The freeholders meet 
and make bye-laws for the pasturage. 
They appoint constables, ale-tasters, 
and bread-weighers. They levy tolls 
on boats and ships, and receive pay- 
ments for carts loading sea-weed from 
the shore, for lobster tanks in the 
rocks, for stones quarried on the fore- 
shore. The money received from these 
rents of the rocks is divided among 
the freeholders in proportion to the 
ancient freeledges, or farms. 

These three instances may serve to 
show the exceeding variety of social 
life in Northumberland, and the com- 
paratively slight effects of the imposi- 
tion of the Norman manorial system 
upon the ancient townships. No doubt 
this great variety was due to the ex- 
ceptional character of the county. 
The lords were bound to “favour their 
tenants for the defence of the fron- 
tiers.” They meddled little with the 
freeholders of the townships, who 
formed a stalwart body of soldiers 
ready to follow the fray. 

5. But this same habit of following 
the fray had its disadvantages. It 
created a wild and lawless habit of life. 
Though war ceased between England 


and Scotland, feuds and robberies by 
no means ceased between the borderers 
on each side. ‘The number is won- 
derful,” write the English commis- 
sioners in 1596, “ of horrible murders 
and maymes, besides insupportable 
losses by burglaryes and _ robberies, 
able to make any Christian eares to 
tingle and all true English hartes to 
bleede.” They estimate the murders 
at 1,000 and the thefts to the value of 
100,000/. in the last nine years. The 
union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland under one sovereign swept 
away all pretence for hostility on the 
Borders, and left the problem of re- 
ducing a lawless people to order. This 
work was begun by the strong sense 
and capacity of Lord William Howard 
of Naworth. It would be an in- 
teresting and profitable study to trace 
exactly the disappearance of savage 
ways and riotous tempers. The work 
has, at all events, been done in a 
thorough and satisfactory manner. 
In no part of England can there be 
found a more orderly, peaceable, law- 
abiding folk than are the Northumbrian 
peasantry. In no part of England is 
greater friendliness and _ hospitality 
shown to the wayfarer than in the 
valleys of the Cheviot Hills, which 
were once the haunts of moss-troopers. 
I never wander over the lovely moor- 
land, and look upon the smiling, peace- 
ful fields below, without feeling comfort 
amid the perplexities of the present 
by the thoughts of the triumph of 
the past. The frowning castles of the 
feudal lords now stand embowered in 
trees, and tell of nothing savé acts of 
friendliness to those who dwell around. 
The peel towers in their ruins defend 
the flocks and herds from nothing save 
the inclemency of the heavens. Goodly 
farm-houses and substantial cottages 
for the peasants betoken prosperity 
and comfort. The sturdy good sense 
of English heads, the enduring strength 
of English institutions, have solved a 
problem in this Border land at least as 
difficult as those which trouble us in 
the present and cast a shadow over 
the future. 
M. CreicutTon. 

















Lord S. Well met, Jack! 
am right glad to see you. 

W. Lord Sandwich, your condescen- 
sion overwhelms me. "Tis mighty 
good of you to recognise me at all; 
but that you should be glad to see me 
is indeed astonishing. 

Lord S. Why sot What the devil, 
man! We have no politics here. 

W. No, my lord, and no liquor 
either. Yet I never knew you seek 
any one’s society before—at least of 
our own sex—except either as a 
political instrument or a pot-com- 
panion. 

Lord S. Nay, Jack, there you do me 
injustice. I was always used to relish 
your wit, even when there was no 
burgundy to wash it down with. 

W. It may be so; but you seldom 
tried the experiment of taking it 
alone. 

Lord S. True enough. I don’t know 
that anything is the worse for mixing 
with good liquor. But wet or dry, 
you must own that your wit always 
jumped with mine, and that until it 
became dangerous to public order, 
and—ahem ! offensive to public mor- 
ality, I never sought to check it. 

W. If public order is to be pro- 
tected by the official burglary of 
printing offices and public morality 
vindicated by the suborned larceny of 
private papers, then your lordship’s 
exertions in these good causes may be 
applauded. Otherwise you must for- 
give my asking— 

Lord S. My good friend, I would 
forgive your asking anything if you 
would only forgive my not replying 
to it. But people who ask questions 
are so plaguy unreasonable on that 
score. 

W. You never gave me an oppor- 
tunity of properly proving my per- 
tinacity on earth, my lord. Tf I could 
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only have got you to the bar of the 
House of Commons— 

Lord S. Ha! still those cursed 
politics! I am really surprised that 
you haven’t learnt to forget and for- 
give, as I have. 

W. As you have! 

Lord S. Yes, as I have; and in a 
devilish Scriptural way too, let me 
tell you. Doesn’t somebody in the 
Gospels say that it may be all very 
well to forgive those who despitefully 
use us and persecute us, but that ’tis 
a much harder matter to pardon those 
whom we ourselves have injured ? 

W. Ido not recall the passage ; but 
my knowledge of holy writ is in 
nowise comparable to your lordship’s, 
and I already see the application of 
the text. You certainly provided 
yourself in my case with ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of that highest 
form of Christian charity which you 
have mentioned. May you be for- 
given as you forgive those against 
whom you have trespassed ! 

Lord S. Amen, Jack! Amen! 
Come, I am glad to see you in a 
more rational and religious frame of 
mind. There is no reason that I know 
of why we should not become the best 
friends possible. Indeed, we never 
ceased to be so until on my accepting 
office as Secretary of State I felt 
compelled to rebuke your political and 
moral excesses. 

W. Political, perhaps : but—moral? 

Lord 8. Why not! Hadn’t I just 
“entered the ministry,” as the godly 
say? Ha! ha! 

W. You certainly had had a call 
from the only god you recognised. 

Lord S. And I should have been a 
fool net to have shown due zeal in my 
master’s service. You, Jack, hap- 


pened to be the Satan of my courtly 
deity, and it became my duty to tread 
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you under foot. Do you suppose a 
new-frocked parson would allow his 
activity to be checked by what I'll be 
sworn a good many of his cloth are 
no strangers to—a sneaking kindness 
for the devil? 

W. The comparison is hardly exact. 
The question is whether even Lucifer 
himself, if converted to piety, would 
not have blushed to inflict such in- 
juries upon Belial as I had to suffer 
from you. 

Lord S. Tut, man! Enough of 
these complaints! Why, what the 
devil ails you? You were.not used to 
whine in this fashion on earth. And, 
after all, it was a fair match between 
us. You played for popularity and I 
for power, and if we come to reckon 
up our gains and losses, egad! I 
think we shall find ’em nearly equal. 

W. I knew you were ill at accounts, 
my lord, and that even the Duke of 
Bedford himself would not have had 
the face to recommend you for Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer: but I never 
imagined you so wretched a calcu- 
lator as you now declare yourself. 
What! Our gains and losses nearly 
equal? Equivalence between the 
things we severally purchased and the 
prices we severally paid? What you 
bargained for we all know, as well as 
how little (in your own estimation) 
you gave for it: and do you mean to 
assert that what you call my popu- 
larity stood me as cheaply as you 
bought your power ?—that years ’ of 
exile and persecution were as light a 
price for me to pay as infamy was for 
you? 

Lord S. Tf by infamy you mean the 
outery of the London rabble, I'll own 
that ’twas no great matter to have 
faced that. But you who loved their 
sweet voices, or made believe to do so, 
you must have found ample solace for 
your sufferings in listening to them. 

W. The cheers of the most enthusi- 
astic populace would scarce repay a 
man for what I had to endure from 
your detestable Government. And 
was it all cheers, my lord, and no 
hisses? What of your own brutal 


mob of followers in the House of 
Commons—men who pelted me with 
votes as senseless as the brickbats of 
the street and insults fouler than its 
mud? Was it nothing, pray, to have 
been a mark for the slanders of every 
blinded bigot who confused the poli- 
tician with the man, and of every 
brazen hypocrite who feigned incapacity 
to distinguish them? A mark for 
their slanders, did I say? Ay! and 
for something more deadly too. A 
target for the bullet of every swag- 
gering place-hunter who was minded 
to play bravo to the minister, and 
every weasel-gutted Scot who might 
hope to avenge my sneers at his empty 
belly by putting an ounce of lead into 
mine? Is it nothing to have fought 
a battle of that kind for years toge- 
ther? But had not I to fight it? and 
did I ever flinch from it ? 

Lord S. No, by G—d, Jack! You 
were a thoroughbred cock of the game ! 
I never denied that. 

W. A handsome tribute, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and I thank you for it. You 
are fortunate in being able to pay 
such compliments. Facts which stare 
even you out of countenance must be 
indisputable indeed, 

Lord S. Oh, for that matter, I never 
bore them any ill-will—out of official 
hours. But a minister is bound to 
treat truth like a worthy watering- 
place acquaintance who is a little 
wanting in manners. One may recog- 
nise her at Bath or Tonbridge, but she 
must not expect a nod in Whitehall. 

W. And no one was more apt than 
my Lord Sandwich at teaching her 
to know her place—which was not 
on the Government benches in either 
House of Parliament. But that makes 
your present condescension to her the 
more gracious. You have admitted 
my wrongs, and I am obliged to 
you. 

Lord S. Not I! I admitted your 
hardihood, that was all. As to wrongs 
—’tis a woman’s word, and unfit for 
aman of sense and spirit to use. If 
what you say of your lot and mine be 
true—if your popularity were gotten 
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at so much dearer a rate than was my 
power—why, the greater folly yours 
for sticking to so bad a bargain. If 
you regretted it, you should have 
made timely submission to the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons. 

W. I never did regret it : and had I 
made submission, I should have lost 
that which supported me under the 
worst of my persecutions,—the con- 
sciousness of suffering in the cause of 
the English people. 

Lord S. The consciousness of suffer- 
ing! the cause of the English people ! 
Now, upon my faith and conscience— 

W. As full of strange oaths as ever, 
I perceive. 

Lord S. I say, upon my honour— 

W. Swear by your office, my lord. 
The altar before the gift that is 
thereon. 

Lord S. By the bones of St. Francis 
—and you remember, Jack, how Dash- 
wood relished them grilled—I vow I 
never looked to find, either in one 
world or the other, a more impudent 
dog than myself: but you beat me. 
The devil fly away with me—as the 
Buckinghamshire bumpkins were al- 
ways expecting he would—but you 
beat me by a distance.—You, a sufferer 
for the English people! You a mar- 
tyr in the cause of anybody but Jack 
Wilkes ! 

W. I am not surprised at your 
sneer, my lord. In the school in 
which you and I were trained, neither 
country nor people counted for much. 
The only difference between us was 
that you added to this training the 
after experience of the oppressor, and 
I that of the oppressed. It was in 
resenting my own wrongs that I first 
learned to sympathise with those of 
my fellow-countrymen. 

Lord S. Hear him! Hear him! 
Lord, Jack, ’tis as good as a play to 
listen to you! Pity we cannot run up 
a hustings here and return you a 
member for Hades, After all, you 


might as well have sat for it as for the 
place you actually represented. 

W. Ay, indeed! I might have been 
returned by a community of shadows 
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for all the respect that your hacks in 
the House of Commons thought fit to 
pay to the electors of Middlesex. 

Lord S. What? that old grievance 
again! I thought the “years of 
exile” and the compulsory pistol 
practice were the only wrongs that 
really rankled in your mind. But it 
seems we are to have up the expulsion 
quarrel as well, and to hear how 
mightily aggrieved you were because 
the House of Commons had no relish 
for your company. 

W. What right had the House to 
choose its company? What preroga- 
tive of selection among those desig- 
nated by the free choice of the 
electors has the Constitution ever 
conferred upon it? 

Lord S. The House adjudged you 
disqualified to sit, and— 

W. Adjudged me disqualified! It 
is not for the House to adjudge dis- 
qualifications for any cause, The law 
disqualifies and the law alone. I was 
neither alien nor felon, nor even peer ; 
and as to my moral character I main- 
tain that that rather fitted me if any- 
thing to be raised to the Upper House 
than excluded from the Lower. 

Lord S. Oh, as to that, with all my 
heart! You don’t suspect me of being 
strait-laced, I suppose; and I would 
as lief have had you for a companion 
at St. Stephens as at Medmenham. 
But what would you have, man? We 
wanted to drive a dangerous fellow out 
of Parliament, and your morals made 
as good a tin kettle to tie to your tail 
as another. 

W. Not so, my lord; you could 
hardly have made choice of a worse. 
It was the sight of men like yourself 
and Dashwood engaged in the perse- 
cution of the companion of your vices 
which roused the righteous wrath not 
only of every foe of tyranny but of 
every hater of hypocrisy. It was to 
you and your like, Lord Sandwich, 
that I owed my popularity with the 
English people. 

Lord S. More talk for the pot- 
wallopers! When did a demagogue 
ever see or pretend to see anything in 
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his ragged following but a full-fledged 
delegation from the people? 

W. What is a demagogue, my lord ? 
What is there even in the name that 
it should be a reproach to own it? 
Was Mr. Burke a demagogue ? 

Lord S. He was a dinner-bell. But 
to what does this stuff tend? Do we 
not well know, Jack, you as well as I, 
that the whole battle over your ex- 
pulsion and incapacitation was, like 
every other struggle among parties in 
Parliament, a contest for place, and 
that if Mr. Burke attacked the dis- 
qualifying resolution while young 
Charles Fox defended it, it was be- 
cause the first wanted to oust us to 
make room for his own friends, while 
the second thought, and proved right 
in thinking, that he could best edge 
himself into a place by supporting us. 

W. I should not think of question- 
ing your consummate insight into 
motives of that kind, my lord ; but 
what, pray, have they to do with the 
question I put to you? Whatever 
the two sides fought for there must 
have been a right side and a wrong 
one. Either ministers and their 
majority were actually violators of 
the constitutional privileges of elec- 
tors, or the minority were mere 
factious agitators putting forward a 
pretended grievance to veil their lust 
of power, and attempting to pass off 
as the outery of an indignant people 
what your lordship once described to 
your peers as the “feeble echoes of a 
desponding ambition.” 

Lord S. Ha! Did I say that? I 
wonder who I stole it from. It sounds 
somewhat like a sentence from that 
sharp-tongued rascal who used to lash 
his Grace of Grafton at such a rate? 
What was his name? 

W. What, indeed? You never 
knew it, my lord; your colleagues 
never knew it. Nobody could ever 
have doubted that, not even if you had 
officially asserted it. For no man 
rotted in a gaol, no man was even 
crushed with ex-officio informations for 
anything in the famous Letters; and 
that alone proves you ignorant of who 

No. 299.—vob. L. 


Junius was. For once the malignity 
of ministers goes bail for their ver- 
acity. But the sentence I quoted came 
never from the pen of Junius. It 
is thoroughly in your lordship’s style. 
It fell naturally into its place in your 
argument that it was not the majority 
of the people of England which was 
demanding redress of grievances, be- 
cause only thirteen out of forty counties 
had, in fact, petitioned for it. Will 
you argue that question with me now, 
my lord ? 

Lord S. What, here ? 

W. Why not? ’Tis quieter than 
the House in which it was argued 
before, and cooler. 

Lord §. May be, but there is no- 
body to vote, and if you imagine me 
to have ever regarded a parliamentary 
disputation as of any other value than 
to provide time for the minister to 
get his majority down to the House, 
you must have studied my political 
character to very little purpose. 

W. I never made so innocent a 
mistake. But I thought it possible 
that in this blank underworld, where 
there is neither horseflesh nor woman- 
flesh, nor drink, nor dice-boxes, nor 
duelling-pistols, your lordship might 
possibly be glad to take refuge in 
political discussion. 

Lord S. Indeed? and seek to relieve 
the ennui of immortality by what was 
the most monotonous and interminable 
of all mortal employments. But go 
on! There is a kind of pleasure in see 
ing you play patriot again as in your 
old brazen days, and with the same old 
impudent pleas for overruling what, 
if your friends had only happened to 
be in office, you would have called 
“the voice of the people speaking 
through its only constitutional organ.” 

W. I need not be at the pains to 
refute a calumny which I doubt not 
you would have been equally ready to 
fling at so high-minded a politician 
and good a Whig as Mr. Burke. 

Lord S. Considering that I have 
already flung it at him in the course 
of this colloquy of ours, you have 
certainly a right to your modest con- 
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fidence on that point. Every one 
knows what a good Whig means. It 
means a man who has “the people”’ 
in his fob like his watch, and can tell 
what their will is at any moment as one 
tells what is the hour. He is a kind of 
popular chancellor of his own creation, 
who keeps the conscience, not of the 
king, but of all the king’s subjects. 

W. I am well aware that your lord- 
ship’s Whiggery was satisfied with 
keeping the conscience of the Duke of 
Bedford. No one had a better eye for 
a sinecure than yourself. 

Lord S. ’Tis a good jest, Jack, but 
not your own: and all are not sine- 
cures that look so. A man’s con- 
science is like his health: the less he 
has of it, the more carefully his 
attendants have to consult it. No 
man is really at ease in that regard, 
until, like me, he has been given over 
by the doctors. But there is malice, 
I know, in your rallying me with the 
title of Whig. 

W. You were surely as good a Whig 
as George Grenville, my lord, except, 
perhaps, that he believed in his Whig- 
gery. And, moreover, you never 
dropped the title. 

Lord S. Dropped it? No, egad! 
There were good reasons for that. 
Those who nicknamed us “the 
Bloomsbury gang” could hardly ex- 
pect us to drop our vizors. But you 
know I never played the hypocrite 
with you, or pretended that the 
names of :“ Whig” and “ Tory” 
were anything but counters in the 
game for place and power. To get 
a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and to keep it, was the begin- 
ning and end of my politics: and 
those who feigned devotion to any 
other principle, like Rockingham and 
his canting crew, were, in my reckon- 
ing, but place-hunters of another and 
less reputable kind. Besides, I held 
them to be unfair players at the 
game. It was to be played in Parlia- 
ment, and not among the mob outside. 

W. Then the opinion of the people— 

Lord §. Oh! “the opinion of the 
people.” ’Twas always a mighty con- 


venient fiction for the good Whig, as 
you call him. It enables him to say 
that whenever the House of Commons 
declares against his own political ob- 
jects—which is another word for his 
own political interests—it is false to 
the commission which it has received 
from the country. 

W. Not so. There must have been 
a elear usurpation of authority on the 
part of the House before a sound 
Whig would take upon himself to say 
anything of the kind—as clear an 
usurpation as there was in the dis- 
qualifying decision pronounced upon 
myself. 

Lord S. Tut! Who is to be the 
judge on that point but the House 
itself ? 

W. What? Define its own au- 
thority. 

Lord S. Why, who else should, or 
who else can, in the devil’s name? 

W. The law and the constitution. 

Lord S. Lawyers must declare law, 
and the lawyers refused to interfere. 
As to the Constitution, ’tis the mere 
nick-name of a measuring-wand, which 
can be as easily lengthened by the 
minister as it can be shortened by the 
opposition. If a majority of the 
House chooses to say that this or that 
is the law, and if no court will inter- 
fere with it, the law it is. 

W. In my case, then, my lord, you 
would have imposed two hundred and 
odd despots on the country which 
would not brook a single tyrant. 

Lord S. Yes—if a country can be 
said to tyrannise over itself—I would. 
Why what, pray, were your two hun- 
dred and odd despots but the country 
itself? 

W. They? the nominees of borough- 
mongers and the lick-spittles of the 
Court ! 

Lord S. Oh, your servant, sir! If 
you are for a reform of Parliament 
before you will allow its authority you 
are like to have trouble enough in 
governing the country, as time goes on 
—at least so long as there is enough 
of factious acuteness in the world to 
discover flaws in our representation. 
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W. To challenge the constitution of 
a court is not to question its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Lord S. ’Tis much the same thing, 
however, if the prisoner is to be 
allowed to persevere with his chal- 
lenge until he has got a tribunal to 
find in his favour. But that was ever 
the way of the Whigs. Parliament 
has always been to them like one of the 
idols of my namesake islanders—those 
savages, you remember, to whom Cook 
made the head of the Admiralty stand 
sponsor—worshipped to-day and be- 
laboured to-morrow. They banged 
their wooden deity to their heart’s 
content in 1768-70, and in 1784, when 
they wanted their god for the damn- 
ing of young Pitt, they were on their 
bellies before it to a man, in pretended 
adoration. Who heard anything 
against the House of Commons or in 
favour of “the country” then ? 

W. I am not concerned to excuse 
their inconsistencies. I was no more a 
Whig in the party sense than I was a 
Wilkite. 

Lord S. Good! then give up your 
case, Jack, and own yourself a sedi- 
tious rogue. Ha! ha! For there’s 
no way of defending your rioters and 
yourself from any one who chooses to 
pronounce the whole pack of you 
worthy of the cart’s tail, except it be 
the Whig plea. How dared you stir 
up commotion against the House of 
Commons, you dog, unless you had 
Divine authority for saying that the 
rabble knew the real mind of the 
electors, and that the House did not? 
And revelation of that kind has never 
been granted to anybody but a good 
Whig. 

W. You need not look about, my 
lord, for the inspiration of that pro- 
pheey which the event confirms. The 
House of 1782 proclaimed the con- 
demnation of the House of 1770. The 
entry in the records of the later 
Parliament remain a perpetual witness 
to the servile violence of the earlier. 

Lord S. Psha! ’Tis a witness to 
nothing but a shifting of the political 
balance. "Tis no proof at all that the 


wrongs of Alderman Wilkes, and the 
noisy citizens who mobbed their bet- 
ters in support of him, gave any 
concern to the electors of the country 
either in one year or the other. By 
1774 both king and people had grown 
sick of the quarrel, and were glad of 
any excuse for ending it. 

W. Nay, my lord! Is that any 
reason why the later House should 
have gone out of its way to record a 
censure of its predecessor’s action ? 
For such a step as that there could 
be no other reason than this—that the 
Parliament which expunged my sen- 
tence felt assured that the Parliament 
which imposed it was no faithful re- 
presentative of the people. 

Lord S. And yet each was alike an 
assembly packed by boroughmongers ! 
Ha! ha! ha! On my soul, Mr. Wilkes, 
for a man who was no more a Whig 
than a Wilkite, you can preach with 
the one as well as you could shout 
with the other. How came it about, 
pray, that so vilely ill-constituted a 
chamber righted you at last ! 

W. There are some warnings which 
even the most corrupt of timeservers 
dare not disregard. But do not 
imagine, my lord, that I felt any 
peculiar gratitude even to the as- 
sembly that reinstated me, or that 
I thought it needed purging any the 
less for that. A House of Commons 
which derived its power, in truth 
instead of only in name, from the 
people, would never have dared to 
expel any member not disqualified by 
law, who was the free choice of a 
constituency. ‘ 

Lord S. Be not too sure of that. 
There is nothing so magical in a 
popular vote as to make all men wise 
on whom it is conferred. Do you 
think by mere multiplication of 
electors to make the representatives 
of each constituency more regardful 
of the right, as you call it, of any 
other constituency to foist upon them 
a hateful associate? Do you believe 
it impossible in a reformed Parliament 
for another John Wilkes to make his 
appearance in the House of Commons, 
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and another excluding resolution to 
find a place in its journals? 

W. I believe that such a scandal— 

Lord S§. Which, Jack? I mentioned 
two. 

W. ’Tis but a poor wit, my lord, that 
requires the ill manners of an inter- 
ruption to give it point. I believe, I 
say that no such scandal as the vote 
which expelled me from the House 
could have been witnessed in a popu- 
larly constituted Parliament, and that 
if it had, it would have been much 
more speedily and sternly rebuked by 
the country. 

Lord §. Ay truly? Then, egad! 
I should like to know why. Which of 
the two scandals think you would be 
the more unlikely to happen—the elec- 
tion of a Wilkes or his exclusion? Or 
is it that the country would be so little 
scandalised at the former event as to 
be doubly shocked at the latter? 

W. Your lordship’s raillery is not 
very difficult to meet ; for the question 
which you have just put in irony may 
be answered quite seriously in the 
affirmative. The country would not be 
—nay, it never has been—scandalised 
by the entrance of any duly qualified 
member freely chosen by a con- 
stituency into the House of Commons, 
whatever the defects of his private 
character. It would justly deem those 
defects to be no affair of any one so 
far as politics are concerned, and 
would be as justly indignant at the 
hypocritical tyranny of any House of 
Commons who should insist on wrest- 
ing them into a pretext for exclusion. 

Lord S. A nation of philosophers, 
hey ? 

W. I see nothing in such behaviour 
but the plainest common sense. 

Lord S. I have heard some tire- 
some discoursers declare that common 
sense is the highest philosophy, and I 
know from my own experience that no 
man governs himself wholly by its 
dictates unless he has something of the 
philosopher about him. What do you 
suppose will have become of popular 
prejudice in the days you are looking 
forward to? 
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W. Of popular prejudice ? 

Lord S. Ay! You seem to have 
imagined to yourself a nation of 
Camdens, a community of cool-blooded 
constitutional doctors who will only 
ask each other what are the candidate’s 
rights as a citizen, and not whether he 
is a disreputable scoundrel who would 
only disgrace civil rights by being per- 
mitted to enjoy them. Is not that 
your idea ? 

W. I confess, my lord, that, won- 
drously elevated as you seem to think 
such a standard of political enlighten- 
ment, I do not regard it as unattain- 
able. I am indeed of opinion, as you 
know, that it had actually been 
attained by many more Englishmen in 
my own time than the king and 
his ministers were ever willing to 
believe. My persuasion is that the 
majority of the English people were 
not less earnest, if more self-restrained 
Wilkites, than the crowds who burnt a 
jackboot and a petticoat instead of the 
North Briton in ’63 and rolled Charles 
Fox in the mud in ’71. 

Lord S. Never believe it. Out of 
every hundred tongues which swelled 
the cry of “ Wilkes and Liberty,” and 
out of every hundred pair of ears—and 
I'll throw you in the short ones with 
the long—that listened to it willingly, 
there were not a dozen wagging in the 
jaws or sprouting from the skulls of 
men who cared one straw for Liberty, 
or one peppercorn for Wilkes. The 
London mob were in one of their 
surliest humours, the people of the 
country were in the grumbles at a 
score of things. They were sick of 
the Scots, disgusted with the Princess 
Dowager, disappointed with the young 
king. Any stick will do to beat a dog 
with ; you were the stick they caught 
up. But never suppose for a moment 
that had times been quiet, and the 
people contented, they would have 
troubled themselves about the arrest 
of.a scribbler for seditious writing, or 
his punishment 

W. On another and a trumped-up 
charge, when the first was found in- 
effectual? You think not, my lord? 
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Be it so. Let us suppose the English 
people worthy of the men who were 
ruling them in 1763. Nay, let us 
suppose, if you please, that but for their 
own private discontents they would 
have been equally indifferent to that 
malignity of persecution which hunted 
me from my seat in the House of 
Commons six years afterwards. I did 
not so read the character of my country- 
men even in my own day; but I 
should despair of human nature itself 
if I thought that the apathy which 
you ascribe to them under wrong and 
oppression, was inveterate and imper- 
turbable. I do not believe, I say, that 
even fifty years after my arbitrary 
expulsion from the House of Commons 
a like outrage upon the rights of con- 
stituencies would have been probable. 
A hundred years afterwards, and 
especially assuming a reform of the 
representation, I think it would have 
been impossible. 

Lord S. A “purified” House of 
Commons would be more ready, you 
mean, to welcome a dirty associate. 

W. No: but less patient of a foul- 
ness more repugnant than his—the 
hypocrisy of those who, as a pretext 
for excluding him, pretend horror at 
vices or at opinions which shock them 
nowhere else but in Parliament. But 
such a House as I imagine would be 
not more disgusted at the hypocrisy of 
the pretext than contemptuous of its 
irrelevance. They would put it aside 
as soon as looked at. They would hold 
that the sole qualification for a mem- 
ber is that, being legally competent to 
serve in Parliament, a constituency 
has lawfully chosen him thus to serve, 
and were he the most odious of human 
beings, his fellow-members would con- 
quer their qualms, and admit him. 

Lord §. Judges, in fact, is what you 
expect to find in them: full-bottom 
wigged, ermine-tippeted, owl-visaged 
judges, by the Lord! 

W. Is that character then so unbe- 
coming a “high court”? 

Lord S. It would be a devilishly 
inconvenient one for the purposes of a 
minister. 


W. You reason too exclusively from 
personal experience, my lord, .in as- 
suming that English ministers will 
always be on the side of injustice. I 
can imagine circumstances in which a 
Government would ask nothing better 
than that the House of Commons 
should deal with the rights of candi- 
dates and constituencies in the strict 
spirit of the judge? 

Lord §. Can you? Then ’tis more 
than I can. I should have thought 
they might always ask something 
better than what they have no chance 
of obtaining. Why, sure, if the House 
of Commons should ever become 
capable of behaving like so many 
judges, when it came to a question 
between the ‘ Ayes’ and ‘ Noes,’ there 
would be an end on’t as a House of 
Commons. Trust me, Jack, I am 
sorry to see an old crony of mine and 
a good fellow too at the bottom, the 
victim of such fantastic imaginings. 
Rest assured, my friend, that even if 
another question of Parliamentary 
incapacity should arise the House 
will never deal with it in any but 
the old fashion. Rely upon it that 
it will not be constitutional lecturing 
but what you call “ prejudice” which 
will carry the day. 

W. Then the country will bring the 
House to its senses the day following. 

Lord S. There will be no more pre- 
judices then, you think, in the country 
than in the House ? 

W. Yes, one more perhaps: a 
prejudice in favour of fair play. That 
has always been strong among English- 
men, as none should know better, my 
lord, than you and your accomplices, 
who cowered beneath their wrath. 
They have ever been true to that 
cause, save only when they have been 
led astray by their own ignorance or 
by the falsehood of others. And those 
are evil influences which are fast 
losing their power over men. 

Lord S. You believe that? 

W. All men believe it but those 
who have an interest in doubting it. 
I can understand your lordship’s in- 
credulity. 
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Lord S. Better, I should think, than 
I can your faith—or could, if I were 
fool enough to think it sincere. But 
you are impudence incarnate, Jack, to 
talk in this fashion tome. An augur 
who refuses to exchange smiles with 
his brother must be a shameless dog, 
indeed ; and who could bear to hear 
one quack doctor bidding another 
rejoice that colics have disappeared or 
that bumpkins no longer believe in 
bread pills? Why, man, if there had 
been no ignorance among the people, 
or no appetite for the lies we fed it 
with, what would have become of you 
and me? 

W. Well, I might perhaps have to 
learn a new trade; but you, my lord, 
would have starved. It is the bad 
minister who makes the demagogue: 
the falsehoods of authority have to be 
fought with the half truths of popular 
leaders ; but the day when the people 
are enlightened enough to see through 
the arts of the former, the occupation 
of the latter will be gone. If a violent 
majority could ever be found to per- 
vert the plain issue of justice in the 
case of another John Wilkes, a nation, 
disposed towards a just judgment by 
that very enlargement of their liber- 
ties which would give them new power 
of enforcing it, would speedily warn 
their disloyal House of Representatives 
to undo its work. 

Lord §S. Wonderful! ‘Tis only 
necessary then to enlarge the powers 
of a tribunal in order to insure the 
wisdom and justice of its decrees. On 
this foot, Jack, your liberties would 
have been safer before a Turkish 
Bashaw than in the court of King’s 
Bench. 

W. The day will come, nay, by this 
time, I doubt not, it has come, when, 
if the House of Commons should again 
usurp authority to reject the choice 
of a constituency—which I cannot 
believe possible—the country would 
to the first protest of the claimant 
respond with a voice as sovereign 
and silencing as one of the old de- 
crees of royalty: “Let right be 
done |” 


Wilkes and Lord Sandwich: a Dialogue. 


Lord S. What? 
unpopular ? 

W. Who could have been more un- 
popular with every saint and sycophant 
in the kingdom than I? And see 
how my cause was taken up. But 
why speak of our own times? The 
age, my lord, that tolerated you as a 
minister 

Lord S. Might well have been less 
liberal I admit. We both of us owed 
something to its laxity, for if it made 
me a minister it made you a popular 
hero. Your mob was no more strait- 
laced than my majority: and I don’t 
admit that there was any more in- 
sincerity in the horror of Parliament 
at the vices of John Wilkes than 
there was in the disgust of the popu- 
lace at 

W. The treachery of Jemmy Twit- 
cher? Ah! there I differ from you, 
my lord. 

Lord S. Of course you do, But you 
won’t deny that if ministers relied on 
the servility of Parliament you owed 
much of your vogue to popular ignor- 
ance. And I see not whence you get 
your belief, that a more enlightened 
people as you call it would be as free 
from prejudices of all kinds as those 
who were too ignorant to have any. 
I suppose that greater enlightenment 
means better morals, more religion, if 
not more loyalty, hey % 

W. No doubt. 

Lord S. Then how the devil, Jack, 
can you believe that a moral, religious, 
and loyal people would imitate their 
godless and seditious forefathers by 
running at the tail of another such 
rogue as you 4 

W. The more of these virtues they 
possessed the more deeply they would 
reverence justice. See here, my lord, 
I will put a case to you. I will 
imagine a man who should unite in 
himself every circumstance of scandal 
which offended your virtuous ministers 
and your Parliament in me, and 
should add yet more offences of his 
own. He should be accused, as I 
was, of advocating seditious opinions, 
and of using language injurious to the 
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Royal House; but, unlike me, he 
should have gone the length of recom- 
mending republican in place of mo- 
narchical government, and should have 
levelled his insults at Royalty in 
public speeches to indiscriminate audi- 
ences. He should stand charged, like 
me, with the authorship of writings 
which outrage public morality ; but, 
unlike me, he should have published, 
as well as written, them, and they 
should have differed for the worse 
from mine, as immoral doctrines differ 
from licentious jests. And lastly, he 
should lie, as I lay, under the reproach 
of impiety ; but, unlike me, he should 
be a deliberate, instead of a careless, 
blasphemer, and have publicly sought 
to undermine religious faith, while I 
only privately ridiculed religious rites. 


But if, along with all these titles to 
popular odium, he should be able to 
put forward the one claim upon the 
House of Commons and the country, 
that he had been freely chosen by a 
constituency to be its representative 
in Parliament 

Lord S. Well? 

W. I am firmly persuaded that the 
House would not dare, nor the country 
bear, his exclusion from his seat. 

Lord S. You are? Then I would to 
Heaven, Jack, that we had something 
to bet with in this cursed place, for I 
should like to hold you a heavy wager 
that, if ever such a case should occur 
as you have imagined, you would find 
yourself wofully mistaken. 





H. D. T. 
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EL PLAGIO!: A MEXICAN STORY. 


THe beau monde of the city of Mexico 
was agog for the latest news of the 
* plagio,” and certes it had been cun- 
ningly planned and daringly enough 
executed to make it worth gossiping 
about. Coming down the steps of the 
National Theatre after the opera, Carlos 
Caballero had been seized from amongst 
his friends, muffled, huddled into a 
common hackney coach, and galloped 
off within sight of everybody. Ere 
friends, police, and soldiers had re- 
covered from their surprise, the coach 
had vanished. 

Despite all public and private de- 
tective work, despite large rewards 
offered by Government and friends, 
not a trace of Carlos had been found 
up to the morning of the fourth day, 
when I looked over the pages of the 
Monitor Republicano before starting 
down to get my ante-breakfast douche 
bath at Alberca Pané. 

While dressing and riding down to 
the baths, I kept pondering over the 
strange event. That a man could be 
forcibly carried off from among such a 
crowd, and disappear so completely in 
a city of two hundred thousand in- 
habitants seemed almost incredible. 
Seeing that all the city congregates 
there, it is not surprising that the 
Alberca Pané baths, to which I was 
going, on the outskirts of Mexico, are 
as thorough a haunt of gossip as the 
Spa of Bath, or the Pavilion at 
Brighton used to be. I therefore got 
off my horse and walked in, with a 
certainty of gleaning the last novelty. 
Sure enough each group in the crowd 
was discussing the all-absorbing topic ; 
but not a ray of new light could any 
one throw upon it, or its perpetrators. 

I sauntered through the pretty rose 


1 The kidnapping. This story has its origin 
in two cases of kidnapping which took place 
in the city of Mexico during the years 1872-3, 
and revolting as parts of it may appear, every 
fact, every scene, given is authentic. 


gardens and geranium beds, had my 
douche and chocolate under the euca- 
lyptus trees that overshadowed them, 
and was just remounting my horse, 
when a sturdy Indian, covered with 
dust and sweat, ran up to me, pushed 
a note into my hands, and started 
off again in a quick trot for the city, 
without more than the uncovering of 
the head, usual among the common 
peasantry. 

Quick as he was, I recognised him 
as the gardener of an English friend 
who had taken a country house in 
San Angel, a pretty little town about 
ten miles south of the city, which was 
a favourite summer resort for all who 
were able to afford two establishments. 
There he had lived for a couple of 
months with his wife and children. 
Many a pleasant breakfast under the 
veranda, opening on to the garden, we 
had had together there, and many a 
jolly romp had that garden seen be- 
tween little Charley, Ethel, and their 
uncle Tom, as they had dubbed me. 
My heart, therefore, stood still when 
I read in the note :— 

“Come at once. Hthel kidnapped last 
night. Cayetana, the nurse, has not been 
seen since evening. Bring out a doctor, as 
Mary is seriously ill. 

‘‘ SUMMERVILLE.” 

A line of street cars ran from the 
corner of the Baths to San Angel, and 
there was one ready to start as I 
looked up. So sending my servant 
back to the house to see the doctor, 
get my arms and most trusty horse, 
and then to ride out with another 
confidential servant as fast as they 
could after me, I was soon rattling 
along the track behind a jangling, 
kicking little pair of Mexican mules, 
to whose usual pace a dollar in hand 
to their driver had added a miracu- 
lous speed; but fast as they went the 
distance seemed interminable. To 
think of that beautiful child, my 
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poor Ethel, in the hands of barbarian 
Mexican plagiaris was perfectly mad- 
dening. My misery was augmented 
too, when I remembered that it was 
one of my own servants who, through 
me, had got my friends this nurse- 
girl, Cayetana. 

Reaching the little station of San 
Angel, I rushed up the ill-paved main 
street, and, regardless of watch-dogs 
and propriety, burst into the house, 
stumbling in the drawing-room upon 
poor Summerville, sitting dry-eyed 
with despair, his head buried in both 
hands. The boy was with Mrs. 
Summerville, who, after fits of fear- 
ful hysterics, could only be calmed by 
having the child with her. 

The story was soon told. Little 
there was to tell. At two o’clock the 
day before, Summerville and his wife 
had gone to the city, and returned at 
six to find Ethel and Cayetana missing. 
Charley remembered seeing them go 
down towards the end of the garden, 
soon after his mother and father left, 
while he stayed with the gardener and 
watered the plants in the veranda. 
After about an hour they noticed a 
strange dog in the garden, chased 
him down to the end, and through 
the little door into the street, which, 
to the gardener’s surprise, they found 
open; and after shutting it again 
they went back and busied them- 
selves with the flowers. The gar- 
dener corroborated Charley’s story, 
and the other servants were, in spite 
of all cross-questioning, absolutely 
ignorant of everything. So certain 
had the parents been of Cayetana’s 
faithfulness, that they did not give 
the alarm to the police till 9 P.st., 
when it was too late to communicate 
with the city. They had sent in the 
gardener this morning on the opening 
of the city gates, to warn the police, 
take a note to the American ministers, 
and one to me. The only thing that 
had been learnt by the police this 
morning, was that Cayetana had been 
seen at about three o’clock the pre- 
vious afternoon to get on to the car 
for Tlalpan, a village where her aunt 
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lived, some four miles along the edge 
of the valley beyond San Angel.; but 
no word, no trace of Ethel had been 
found. Her golden hair, fair com- 
plexion, and blue eyes were so strik- 
ing, that every one, even passing 
strangers, must take notice of the 
pretty little five-year old, and I was 
puzzled to understand how no one 
had seen her, unless she had been 
wrapped up in a shawl and carried 
away. However, Juan, one of the 
servants I had sent for, was Caye- 
tana’s cousin, and through him, hav- 
ing been a consort of robbers, if not a 
robber himself, in old days, I hoped to 
unravel the mystery. 

While waiting for the horses I 
made the rounds of the garden, inter- 
rogated the servants, saw the chief of 
police and station-master, and finally 
persuaded poor Summerville to have 
some breakfast with me. My coming 
had brightened him up, as he knew that 
I was hand in glove with all the revo- 
lutionists of the district, and that they 
had not forgotten certain kindnesses I 
had been enabled to do them during 
the troublous time of 1872. So I was 
trying to persuade him that all would 
turn out well, that through them I 
should easily be able to recover Ethel, 
that there was no fear of their mal- 
treating so young a child, when the 
welcome clank of horses and armed 
men in the patio signalled Juan’s 
arrival. 

I found out from him that an aunt 
of Cayetana’s lived in Tlalpan, and 
some other relations in an Indian vil- 
lage on the mountain called San Ber- 
nabé. So my mind was soon made up. 
I sent José across the mountains to 
my old friend Alejandro Gutierrez, 
whilom an _ outlawed _ revolutionist, 
and now general in the regular army, 
commanding the mountain range, to 
tell him what had happened and in- 
treat his help; saying that I myself 
would go to Tlalpan, and from there 
either come or send word to San Ber- 
nabé, and if the help he sent didn’t 
find word from me there, that they 
were to come straight on to Tlalpan. 
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A ten minutes’ nibble at a mouth- 
ful of corn and barley for the horses, 
and I pressed Summerville’s hand at 
the door, and was trotting steadily 
onwards with Juan. Clearing the 
main streets, arched with trees, catch- 
ing glimpses through them of hand- 
some houses in fair, broad gardens, we 
got on to a muddy road lined on each 
side with tiny Indian houses, each in 
its patch of land ablaze with roses. 

But houses now get fewer and far 
between. To our left the white domes 
and spires and roofs of the city glis- 
tened ten miles away on the green 
plain. To our right the mountain 
range rises, its abruptness heightened 
by the mighty crater Ajusco, towering 
close above us, down whose sides we 
can trace, grey, green, and slaty, a 
mighty flow of lava, which spreads out 
before us four miles across a darkly 
forbidding lake of slag. Beyond it we 
can see the massive red brick walls of 
the factory of Tlalpan looming up 
against the blue lakes of Chelco and 
Tescoco, fading into the dim distance, 
their far shores hardly distinguishable 
from the foot of the great volcanos, 
whose peaks ten thousand feet above 
are hid in vast clouds. A plunge and 
a stagger, and my roan’s hoofs rattle 
on the hard grey lava. What more 
dreary expanse could be imagined ! 
Nor tree, nor flower, nor grass in 
those four miles—nor sign of life, save 
here and there a withered, spindling 
shrub in throes of wasting life. Great 
rolls and beds of lava swell and boil, 
now dull and lacking lustre, now 
glinting as the glassy slag has been 
rolled over the once molten beds be- 
neath, but frozen ere it rolled its 
length from under that long swale. 
One can trace where the heated masses 
from below have bubbled up, ripple 
following ripple in decreasing circles 
till they have slowly cooled and died. 
And as I glance up to the crater four 
thousand feet above, and four miles 
away, the feeling comes over me— 
What if another eruption should sud- 
denly burst up, smothering us with 
cinder-rain, and beating alike horse 
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and man to the ground with ashes, or 
hurled heavenward? The Malpais 
(bad land) it is well-named by the 
Indians. Even my horse seems to 
catch the infection of its ominous 
character ; as, meeting a poor Indio 
round a sudden knoll of lava, he pivots 
around, snorting as if it were the first 
time he had ever seen a_ half-clad 
“ Otomite” Indian carrying a bundle 
of sticks on his back. 

Nor did my errand lend a brighten- 
influence to the dreary scene. If, as 
I half dared to hope, we found the 
Plagiarios, how likely, in the sharp fight 
we were sure to have, that the child 
might get hurt. Even the thought of 
the coming scrimmage was not plea- 
sant, and I confess to several times 
shaking my carbine and pistols loose 
in their holsters. No trotting through 
such a country, where every footfall 
must be studied, every step measured 
against a stumble on that cruel grey 
floor. So it was past noon ere we 
reached Tlalpan. 

Our errand there was soon accom- 
plished. We found out at the station 
—nothing. At Juan’s aunt’s no one 
was home ; but we wormed. out of the 
neighbours with some difficulty that 
Cayetana had come to her aunt’s the 
afternoon before, and that both had 
started hurriedly in the direction of 
the Cafiada, a village on the slope of 
the mountain, three miles away, from 
which a trail led right across the 
range to the valley of the Toluca. 

To find Cayetana seemed the most 
necessary thing. Even if she had not 
the child with her, she must know 
something of its whereabouts, or who 
took it. Soto horse and after them, 
rain-clouds gathering and swirling 
around the volcano tops, betokening 
the coming storm. 

At the Caiiada are no traces. But 
Juan knows of a hut at the top of the 
range on the trail, which she must 
pass, and we push on into and up a 
gorge that Ajusco might well have 
rent in the mountain side during one 
of the labour-throes which brought 
forth the great lava stream. So high 
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towered the rocks over us, so narrow 
was the outlet to the sky, so black 
and drear were the sides, so dark the 
trail that wound along the stream— 
that we might have been entering the 
portals of Hades. Ere long the gloom 
intensified, and down came the rain in 
sheets as if to fill the gorge. Gal- 
lantly our horses struggled up and 
onward, now stumbling over a hidden 
boulder, now sliding and wrenching on 
some treacherous moss-grown slope of 
clay. The stream that, as we entered, 
was a rippling thread, scarce wetting 
the horses’ hoofs, is now a brawling, 
turbid torrent well above their knees. 

Soon, however, the swirl of wind 
sweeping down the glen shows we 
are getting upward at last. The 
cliffs open away on each side. But 
oh! the trail! the trail! With the 
increasing gloom it gets worse and 
worse. The rough stones below are 
better than the clay soil baked hard 
by morning’s sun, and then glazed 
with afternoon’s rain. A mountain 
eat, well clawed though he be, could 
barely crawl up the water-shed. 
Reached though at last it is, and a 
little hut, from which comes any- 
thing but a reassuring answer to 
Juan’s first request for admittance. 

“What do you want? Who is 
that with you? There is no room. 
Go to San Bernabé. Well, we 
have nowhere to put the horses. My 
daughter is sick. Go to San Bernabé. 
So, only the Englishman with you?” 
were the questions and the statements 
which came from the inside of the 
shanty. 

At last a couple of pine-knot 
torches were lit inside, sending long 
narrow rays of light through the ill- 
made walls, and grumblingly a thick- 
set, heavy-faced Indian opened the 
door. Taking my carbine out of the 
holster, I turned over my horse to 
Juan, and entered. 

The hut was typical. Forty feet by 
fifteen, built of a light framework of 
pine-poles lashed and notched together; 
the ill covered-in roof and sides were 
made of long shingles split by hand 


out of pitch-pine. A flimsy partition 
running up about seven feet divided 
it into two rooms, which everybody 
inhabited indiscriminately, whether 
the family or the passing stranger. 
A low bed or bunk in each room, 
covered with dirty blankets and skins 
were in full use. From the roof a 
narrow box swung close to one bed 
showing that there was a baby in the 
house, though too covered in wraps to 
be seen. At the end of-the room I had 
entered stood on a bracket a tawdrily 
dressed image of the Virgin, with a 
small saucer of oil and floating wick 
in front of it, carefully kept lighted 
by the family night and day. Of the 
inhabitants little need be said. ‘Three 
travelling Indios, dressed in cotton 
shirt and trousers, and barely covered 
in a sarape so scant in its dimensions 
as to show the bronze legs and arms, 
lay on the bare earth floor beside their 
packs. On a few skins in another 
corner, and equally scantily covered, 
were huddled three or four children. 
A couple of mangy, ill-fed, lean 
puppies whine as they awake to 
scratch a more than usually irritating 
flea ; and discomfort, misery, and dirt 
reign supreme, save only the game- 
cock, tethered by one leg to the wall, 
who ruffled his feathers and flashed 
one look from black, bright eye at 
the intruder, and then with a self- 
satisfied chuckle composed his head 
under his wing again. Drip, drip, the 
water fell from half a dozen leaks in 
the ill-made roof, begrimed black and 
brown with piteh-pine smoke. Rattle, 
skrattle, swash, hurled the rain 
against the weather sides. But dirt 
and discomfort within were better 
than the storm without, so I raked 
together the embers of a dying open 
fire to wait till my host and Juan 
camé in from caring for the horses. 

It had been agreed by us_ that 
Juan should do the talking, and I was 
amused at the diplomatic way in 
which he commenced cross-question- 
ing ; coolly asking what was the news 
in the valley of Mexico, and ex- 
plaining that we had been looking after 
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some timber on the other side of the 
range for three weeks, and were just 
returning to the city ; that we had 
expected to get down as far as 
Tlalpan, and stop at his aunt’s for 
the night, but the cursed storm was 
too much for us. 

“What was the news?” 

“Nothing; only they said there 
had been a great plagio in Mexico, 
but didn’t know his name.” 

“Can’t you give the Patron a bed 
to-night here?” said Juan. 

“ No—impossible ; the family was 
all sick.” 

“Then he must go on to Tlalpan, 
worse luck, and stop with the Pancha, 
my aunt. She is sure to be there.” 

“* No—she isn’t there.” 

“ Where is she then?” 

“T don’t know. She was going, they 
told me yesterday, to San Bernabé.” 

Juan gave me a meaning look ; and 
then with a oath said— 

“Well then, where can we go in 
Tlalpan? The inn is so dirty that the 
Patron does not like to go there.” 

“ Quten sabe ?” 

I brought out my flask and gave 
my host a drink of brandy at this 
juncture, which loosened his tongue 
somewhat, and he entered into a long 
confidential chat with Juan, in slang, 
of which I understood little, only 
catching the names from time to time 
of certain famous mountain robbers, 
which made me think, as really was 
the case, that Juan was pumping him 
as to the whereabouts of men who 
were likely to be mixed up in the 
plagio. 

Our hostess meanwhile had pre- 
pared some corn-cakes, which she 
brought out with a small goat’s cheese, 
black beans, and red pepper sauce, 
and which I disposed of to the ad- 
miration of the Indian host and 
hostess, who were of the opinion that 
no foreigner’s throat was hardened 
enough to stand red pepper, and that 
no foreigner could learn to dip it up 
from the platter on pieces of corn- 
cake in the true Mexican fashion. 

As we had found out what we 
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wanted, and felt certain that our host 
said rightly that Juan’s aunt had gone 
to San Bernabé, and that Cayetana 
was sure to be with her, I, soon after 
we had finished supper, told Juan to 
saddle, and mounting we started off 
into the stormy night. We held the 
downward trail for a few minutes, 
till the gleams of ruddy light from 
the hut had died into the night, and 
then, haphazard, Juan struck off into 
the pines and got on to the path to 
San Bernabe. 

A darker night could not well have 
been imagined, and how Juan found 
his way, but for the native instinct 
of direction that all these ex-robbers 
possess, I don’t know. Poorold Juan ! 
In spite of his ex-proclivities for raid- 
ing, he was a good comrade, always 
willing at a moment’s notice to make 
a journey. Never had I seen in my 
long experience one trace of temper. 
He seemed to be of that “ Mark 
Tapley ” type of mortals, whose spirits 
rise in the inverse ratio of the hard- 
ness of the work before them. And 
so, whether he ran into a tree and 
scrubbed his shin-bone, whether a rain- 
laden bough carried off his hat and 
sent a cataract of cold mountain 
water down his neck; whether his 
horse stumbled over a moss-grown 
boulder, or into an old rut and crushed 
his rider’s foot under him, he only 
vented his feelings in a suppressed 
laugh, in which I could scarcely re- 
refrain from joining. 

After about four miles of hard 
going at a slow dog-trot, the path 
widened, and the first signs of San 
Bernabé appeared. 

The rain and wind holding up at 
the same time, we soon found our- 
selves in a rude roadway ten feet 
broad, with ditches and banks on 
either side, topped with immense cen- 
tury plants; and the light ahead be- 
tokened some late watcher in the 
village, when at a cross path the quick 
tramp of a horse, and the sudden, 
sharp “ Halto, ahi! Quien vive?” 


brought a sudden stop and our pistols 
out in the same moment. 
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“ Mexico!” was my equally sharp 
answer. 

“ Di que rigimento ?” 

“ Brigade Gutierrez /” 

“ Avanced, uno solo /” 

It was with no very pleasant feeling 
that I rode up to the dark horseman 
ten paces ahead of me. I had been 
told by Alejandro Gutierrez, always 
when challenged, to give the counter- 
sign of his brigade in which I was 
well known ; but hardly expecting to 
meet them there. It might just as well 
be one of a band of roving robbers ; 
or, indeed, the plagiarios themselves ; 
so covering my man well with my 
pistol, I forged slowly on. 

When our horses’ heads almost 
touched, I said— 

“Who are you?” 

“Lieutenant Fulano of Gutierrez’s 
brigade.” 

“Oh! Well, I am Don Tomas of 
the English company. Where is the 
general ?” 

At the same time Juan spurring up, 


sang out— 
“Tis I. Juan Galindo!” 
“ Allright. Pass along.” 


And two or three more men, hidden 
at the cross roads, crowded up and 
gave us the good evening, saying the 
general himself was expecting me at 
the judge’s house in San Bernabe ; and 
it was not more than five minutes ere 
I was ushered in by the general’s 
orderly to a large,comfortable room, the 
sides lined with low divans and chairs, 
above which, on the white-washed 
walls, hung a few common coloured 
prints on sacred subjects. At one 
end stood a little altar, upon which 
burnt a lamp, below a _ handsome 
statuette of the Virgin and child; 
while, at the other, discussing a bottle 
of Tequila, sat two men perhaps worth 
while describing to the reader. The 
one about sixty, whose height was 
close upon six feet, had vast breadth 
of shoulder and size of limb, and pecu- 
liarly small hands and feet ; the head 
was large and massive, as the man 
himself ; the closely, cropped black 
hair, for never a grey one had he, gave 
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roundness to the head, and made the 
large aquiline nose all the more promi- 
nent. The mouth was large, the lips 
small and close set; and a kindly 
black-brown eye twinkled with plea- 
sure as he got up to welcome me. 
The dress was a pair of heavy black 
trousers, held up by a crimson waist 
sash, yellow leather boots, a fine linen 
shirt with a frill, or so much of it as 
one could see under the blue and red 
folds of a handsome Indian sarape, 
which was draped gracefully but care- 
lessly over his shoulders. A strong 
man, who, though of pure Indian 
blood himself, had risen by natural 
worth and integrity to the command 
of the Indians of the mountain range; 
one who settled their many disputes 
with each other and the Government ; 
married them, dealt out an even- 
handed justice, and who, last but not 
least, though living quietly in this 
isolated mountain village, and spend- 
ing at most one thousand dollars a 
year, could not probably be bought 
out for half a million of dollars. A 
courtly, quiet man of good presence ; 
and of a type which, when it comes 
more into contact with the outer 
world, may prove the saviour of the 
Mexican Republic from the degrada- 


tion into which Spanish rule has 
thrown it. 
The other, Alejandro Gutierrez, 


general of the brigade of that ilk, was 
a far different man. He was of middle 
height and wiry. From under heavy, 
overhanging brows gleamed cold, cruel, 
restless eyes ; and a fearful scar run- 
ning from side to side of the,face had 
so cleft the nose that it had earned for 
him amongst his friends the sobriquet 
of “ El Chatto” (The Pug Nose)—a hard 
face and a hard man. His earliest 
trade had been fighting. His present 
trade was the same—one who in this 
very mountain range had prolonged 
war after war, revolution after revo- 
lution, when all the rest of his con- 
Jréres had given up;—one day two 
thousand armed Indios at his back— 
the next fleeing for his life—alone ; 
but still fighting, pillaging, robbing 
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his opponents ; ten years ago an out- 
law, to-day in high favour with the 
Government, a large landholder, and 
the commander of the mountain range 
—a valuable man to be friends with, 
but seeing that he had been brought 
up to the trade of blood since the day 
he could use a knife, the most danger- 
ous man for an enemy one could well 
imagine. A short black jacket with 
silver buttons, yellow cord trousers 
and long riding boots, silver spurred, 
was his costume, while on the table 
lay his broad-brimmed sombrero, heavy 
with gold lace, and near it a cavalry 
sword and gilt mounted carbine. Few 
men in the city, Mexican or foreigner, 
I trow, would have dared so to face 
the lion in his den; but I had done 
him a good round turn ten years 
before, and therefore, with one armed 
servant, was safer in the mountain 
than I was in the city itself. The 
“ Chatto” never forgot a friend, ’twas 
said ; but it was equally true that he 
never forgot an enemy. 

These two men greeted me then, as 
I entered; and after the necessary 
compliments had been passed, not 
forgetting to ask the judge after his 
two charming daughters, I turned to 
Alejandro, and said— 

“You got my note, general ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And what do you think ?” 

“ Nothing!” 

“ Well, but I have traced Cayetana 
and her aunt here; and don’t you 
think we had better arrest them ?” 

“Why?” 

““Why, because they are sure to 
know something about it, even if they 
didn’t do it themselves.” 

“ Quien sabe, amigo ?”’ 

“Why, carrambe! They must 
know something.” 

“T am not very certain of that.” 

“Well, but won’t you arrest and 
question them?” 

“Tt’s already done.” 

“ My God! General, and what did 
you find out?” 

“ Nothing.” 

And as I looked at him in amaze- 
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ment, he turned round to his orderly 
and said— 

“ Bring in Cayetana and La Viega. 
Take a drink, amigo,” he added. 

Just as I was raising the glass to 
my lips, in came the prisoners—the 
one of whom, Cayetana, regardless of 
spilling the tequila all over me, flung 
herself at my feet, and grasping my 
knees, burst out— 

“ Sanctissima Virgin! Don Tomas! 
have mercy. Is La Nina found? I 
didn’t take her. I swear it before the 
virgin saints. Tell the general that 
I didn’t. He will shoot me, I know 
he will. He said so to-night. Save 
me!” 

As soon as I could steady myself, I 
told the girl that Ethel was still lost, 
and that she must tell me all she 
knew ; or else, seeing that she was 
the last person that had been with the 
child, she would probably be considered 
a conniver at a plagio, if not a 
plagiario ; and the Mexican law being 
in either case that she would be shot, 
it was not a very pleasant outlook for 
her. Again beseeching me to save 
her from the general, she told me the 
following story:—She had gone to 
sleep under a tree in the garden at 
San Angel. On waking up she didn’t 
see Ethel, but finding the garden gate 
open, had rushed out, and noticing a 
friend coming up from the train, had 
asked her if she had seen the child. 
The reply was, “There she is in the 
train.” The last of three or four 
mulecars was just starting for Tlalpan, 
and Cayetana imagining that she must 
be in one of these, got into it and 
started. The child was not in that 
one; and during the journey the 
thought struck her that the child was 
kidnapped, and then that she herself 
would be connected with the crime, and 
shot. Every moment of the journey 
the feeling grew stronger, till upon 
arriving at Tlalpan she was too 
frightened to ask any one; but after 
hurriedly looking through and around 
the depot, and not seeing the child, 
had run up to her aunt’s and told the 
story. Her aunt agreed that she was 
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in a dangerous predicament; so to 
avoid trouble they had started to San 
Bernabé to hide, and in order to throw 
the police off the scent had passed up 
through the Cafiada to the hut that 
Juan and I had been to, and thence 
had turned back to San Bernabé. 

“But,” she added, “Don Tomas, I 
swear to you by the most holy relics, 
by our Lady the Virgin of Guadaloupe, 
by the saints, that the child ran away, 
and that I had nothing to do with it. 
I will go back with you and find her. 

— ” 

“Calla,” interrupted Gutierrez ab- 
ruptly, “take her out again and lock 
her up. I told you so, Don Tomas. 
It is the same story both she and the 
old woman told me.” 

“Well,” I said, “do you believe 
it?” 

“T am inclined to.” 

“Good God! General, what do you 
advise me to do?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” I asked, horrified. 

“No,” said he, coolly. “Not, at 
least till we have finished to-night’s 
work. Out of the way all of you,” 
he added, addressing the orderly and 
my two servants that were standing 
by the door. “I don’t mind telling 
you, Don Tomas, for I know you are 
true, that I have notice of the where- 
abouts of the gang that kidnapped 
Carlos Caballero. Two of them were 
in San Angel yesterday, and may have 
taken the child. I have them sur- 
rounded, and we will take them in 
the early morning,—if,” he added, 
“you are no more afraid of rough 
riding, and perhaps a little fighting, 
than you used to be ten years ago.” 

I laughed as I said 1 was ready for 
anything; but did he not think it 
would be better for me——? 

“ Better,” he interrupted, “to do 
what Chatto says, my friend. He 
never has played you false, when he 
might have done so lots of times. 
Now let’s have a drink, and go in and 
see las nifias.”’ 

There was no denying after all that 
his judgment in such a case must be 


better than mine; so after a nip we 
went into another room. 

As my story deals with the Plagio, 
and not with Mexican social life, I 
shall omit the description of our even- 
ing. Suffice it to say the charms of the 
pair of Indian beauties were so great, 
whether presiding at the supper-table 
singing guitar-accompanied songs, or 
both, that the general and I looked 
glum when his orderly came in about 
3 aM. to say that the horses were 
saddled. 

But after a stirrup cup and once 
mounted, the business we were on 
took possession of both of us, and 
silently we rode into the night. The 
half-dozen we left with orders in the 


village reduced our force to eight men. ° 


The orderly, a famous mountain guide, 
took the lead: then came the general, 
and I followed, José close to my skirts, 
watching my safety as he always did, 
and then Juan chatting with the rest 
of the command. 

For two hours we walked and jogged 
along through the pine forest in per- 
fect silence, only lighting a cigarette 
now and again for company. The day 
star had risen, and the first uncertain 
tinge of dawn waked the eastern sky, 
when a sudden halt—a low, long 
whistle from our guide—broke the 
stillness. An answering whistle, faint 
in the distance; another bird-like 
note from the guide, which is also 
answered ; and a man on horseback, 
covered with a rubber poncho, under 
which jangles his cavalry sabre and 
carbine, trots up, and, bareheaded in 
the cold morning air, gives his report 
to the general in a low tone. * 

“ Esta bien,” was his laconic answer. 
‘*Go round and tell the captain I am 
here, and to close in as soon as it gets 
light. If any one tries to break 
through, shoot him; and then all 
make for the Pedegral. You can get 
down, men, but don’t unsaddle or light 
any more cigarettes.” 

I knew it was no use asking any 
more questions ; so getting off found a 
comfortable log and sat down. The 
eastern light grew and grew till the 
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three stems ronnd us stood out black 
and dismal. Now the contour of the 
hill on which we were—the veritable 
watershed between the two valleys 
of Mexico and Toluca—loomed up 
grey and cold. Then the far-off range 
rose into sight; wraiths of mist 
flitted ghost-like through the trees, and 
we still sat there waiting. 

Waiting what? How many of us, 
and how many of our prey, might be 
clutching the ground in a death 
struggle within half an hour ! 

And now too I could almost discern 
San Angel. That light must be close 
to Summerville’s. Poor souls! what 
misery was there! and the thought of 
their little Ethel in the hands of such 
ruffians as probably were within half 
a mile of us made me register an 
inward vow of “no quarter” this 
morning, if chance of giving quarter 
there might be; and I found myself 
instinctively trying the locks of my 
carbine and pistols. This did not 
escape the sharp eye of the general, 
who whispered, with a chuckle— 

“You are not as old in the busi- 
ness, Don Tomas, as we are; but we 
won't keep you waiting.” 

Long rays of light start zenithward 
from the points of the eastern range, 
tipping the clouds with amber, pink, 
and crimson. I see westward a green 
grass glade dotted with clumps of 
pines and low bushes, rising beyond 
to a cedar forest, its tree tops buried 
in waving, heaving mist. I catch a 
hasty glimpse of a ruddy disk rising 
in the eastern horizon—of the valley 
dimpling in shadow at its feet-—when 
crack ! goes a far-off rifle shot, echoing 
around us and dying in the distance ; 
and as we instinctively swing into our 
saddles, two more shots break upon 
the morning air. Every one looks to 
the “Chatto,” sittingcentaur-like on his 
bay horse, and snuffing the air. The 
scent of battle opens his nostrils ; the 
pupils of his eyes dilate, his eyebrows 
lower and lower, till his face becomes 
repulsive in its fierceness. 

“Sabres! advance!” 

We trot through the outlying trees 


on to the glade, and had just reached 
a large clump of pines, when “ Halt! 
here they come,”’ the “ Chatto” hissed 
out. And sure enough there, through 
the cedars, come some nine or ten 
men, three of whom were well dressed 
and mounted; the rest, with nought 
but a shirt and linen drawers rolled 
above the knee, making almost as 
good time as the horsemen. They 
were only a hundred yards away, and, 
though ’tis many years ago, I can re- 
member well the hunted look, not 
only on their faces, but in their every 
movement—the trail of their guns as 
they sweep onward brushing the dew, 
from the cedar boughs. The low, 
vulpine carriage of their bodies makes 
them seem more wolf-likée than hu- 
man. They were within fifty yards, 
when my roan, ears pricked and heart 
thumping against my leg with excite- 
ment, could stand still no longer, and 
gave a furious plunge. 

“ Charge!” shouted Alejandro, and 
on them we swept. 

I had no sword, but, pistol in hand, 
rode down one of the foot men, too 
surprised to make resistance or dodge 
me. I pulled the horse up as soon as 
I could, and swung around to the 
right, where I could see one of the 
mounted men flickering in and out of 
the bushes a hundred yards ahead. 
The roan wanted no spur. Through 
bushes too large to leap, and over 
the low ones, did that broad chest 
and long quarter shoot. Carbines 
were crackling, and there were shots 
and clash of arms, wild cheers and 
yells behind me; but I had my work 
to do, and the roan was running him 
like a greyhound coursing a rabbit— 
gaining every stride. When we were 
thirty yards apart, the man pulled up 
short and tried to face me. I havea 
faint recollection of his firing his 
pistol in my face, of seeing his horse 
rear and recoil before the roan’s 
furious charge—a shock—stumble— 
and we were galloping on again into 
the arms of the four or five men of 
Gutierrez’s brigade, making the best 
of their way on to the field, and whom 
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my man had doubtless seen and tried 
to turn back from. I am right amongst 
them ere I can stop the horse, and we 
trot back together, the roan fighting 
and plunging at the bit. It was not 
the first cavalry charge he had taken 
part in through that mountain range, 
and the lust of battle was paramount. 

We found the robber’s horse strug- 
gling up with a broken shoulder-blade, 
and the man dead—poor wretch !— 


_ impaled on his own saddle-bow, the 


sharp peak of which had pierced him 
through and through. Half sick, I 
cantered away to the cedar woods, 
where the last shots had been heard ; 
and in a little opening under a giant 
cedar was the general, sword in hand, 
fiercely interrogating an old Indian 
hag, who snarled back at him from 
wolfish jaws. Her scant black hair 
hung in elf locks round as hideous a 
face as man ever looked upon. Her 
reboso had been torn off, and there 
she stood, a blue woollen blanket 
around her loins, and the shreds of 
a torn chemise around her waist; 
bare-armed, bare-breasted, and bare- 
legged; the blood trickling from new 
wounds ; flaps of withered brown skin, 
gnarled and hard as the bark of the 
cedars that surrounded her, hung on 
her bony limbs ; and if any personifi- 
cation of witch or hag existed in the 
world I saw it before me. 

Gutierrez wasfoaming. ‘Turn her 
round,” he shouted, and a man jumped 
down, seized her by the wrist, and 
turned her side to the general. 

“Where is the plagio? Where is 
Caballero? Accursed witch!” raising 
his sword. 

“Kill me, Alejandro, but don’t 
strike me,” was the steady answer. 

“Tell me! tell me!” he yelled, be- 
side himself with rage. 

“ No me peges !” (Don’t strike me !) 
“but kill me,” was again the answer. 

The sword flashed, and the flat de- 
scended fair and full across her back, 
bringing forth a yell that sullied the 
mornin’ air with its intensity. 

“For your mother’s sake, Ale- 
jandro!” screamed the writhing 
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wretch, across whose back a long 
blue and bloody wale had started ; 
“for the love of God, don’t ‘strike 
me again. He is in the big cedar- 
tree.” 

“Good. Now, where is the child 
you took from San Angel?” 

* What child?” 

“The English child.” 

“We didn’t take one. I swear to 
you before the Virgin and the saints,” 
she shrieked, as again the cruel eye 
lit up, and the sabre swung over his 
shoulder. 

Ere I had time to spur forward the 
blow fell, and with it the poor wretch, 
who, in trying to escape it, had cowered, 
till it struck not her back but the 
back of her head. 

“Tie her up. Secure the prisoners. 
And now forwards for the tree.” 

“That old hag,’ he added, as we 
rode along, “has been at the bottom 
of every plagio and murder in Mexico 
for fifty years. She began by mur- 
dering her own child, then her hus- 
band, next her sweetheart ; and though 
you may think what I did brutal, I 
knew it was the only way to get the 
truth out of her. Now we know all. 
The tree is right through there, and 
in it we shall find the Sefior Caballero, 
but whether alive or dead quien sabe?” 

“But the child,” I cried, “ what of 
the child?” 

“Nothing, as I thought before. 
Cayetana’s story is true so far as I 
see, and we must look elsewhere. 
Never mind, Don Tomas, you, or 
rather,” he said with a chuckle, “ your 
old horse, behaved like a true son of 
the sierra to-day, and I sha’n’t forget 
it.” 

We are at the tree, a noble cedar of 
vast girth and height, its topmost 
branches feathering into the clouds, 
at whose root on one side is a great 
pile of moss and sticks. Pulling these 
back we see a hole into the tree, out 
of which in a minute or two, with 
exclamations of horror, two of the 
men drag a body, the sight of whieh 
makes me forgive Alejandro’s brutality 
to the old hag. 
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Can this be Carlos Caballero, the 
handsome young dandy of the Paseo 
—that pale, naked body, bruised and 
blotched with wounds, arms and legs 
blue, black and bloody where the 
cruel raw hide thongs have cut into 
them? The eyes are bandaged, a gag 
chokes all utterance, the very ears 
filled with wax to prevent his hearing. 
Such was the body we tried to re- 
suscitate by rubbing, warming and 
clothing, and feeding with small doses 
of brandy from our flasks. The man 
was alive, but how little life there was! 
After working at him for a time, we 
made a litter, collected the prisoners, 
set some men to bring the dead, and 
started down on to the stage road, 
where fortunately we came across a 
gentleman in his private carriage 
going to Mexico, who most gladly 
gave it up to our poor victim. 

And now the excitement of action 
over, I turned to the general, and 
asked him peevishly what, in the 
devil’s name, I should do. 

“Dot” said he; “go down to San 
Angel with a couple of my men. Let 
them scout around there while you get 
a good sleep. Meanwhile, I will send 
scouts all round, and especially into 
the city, where I think the child must 
be, and I’ll meet you in the café of the 
Concordia to-morrow at eleven. I can 
find her if anybody can.” 

The advice seemed good, and I 
turned off at the first trail for San 
Angel with heavy heart. 

How gorgeous the morning was! 
Last night’s rain had cleared the mist 
from the great volcanoes, whose giant 
peaks gleamed against the clear blue 
sky. ‘Tescoco, at their feet, reflected 
their snow caps, piny sides and the 
rich shore land along their base in 
its broad waters, while on this side 
lay, mapped out, the city glistening 
under the sunlight amid the green 
gardens of foliage. There, too, to 
the right, lay San Angel, bowered in 
roses. ‘ Would I were there!” 

In spite of the long day before, the 
horses felt they were on their home- 
ward way, and stepped out so bravely 
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that in three hours I was clattering 
down the street and into Summer- 
ville’s house with fearful forebodings 
of what I should have to tell, when as 
the first echo of the horse’s hoofs 
rattled in the patio, out of the draw- 
ing-room ran his wife with Ethel, yes, 
Ethel, clinging to her skirts. I fairly 
staggered off my horse, took the child 
in my arms; and it was not till I 
had had some breakfast that I allowed 
Summerville to tell the story. 

It seems that the little puss had of her 
own accord opened the gate ; and then 
thought it would be nice to follow her 
mother to the city. So slipping into 
a car unnoticed, she had hidden under 
a seat until she had almost reached 
Mexico, when she found herself, most 
fortunately, by the side of a Mexican 
lady, who asked her where she was 
going. The reply was, “Going to 
her house in Mexico.” But the child 
was so young, and the answers so 
unsatisfactory, that the lady did not 
like to leave her by herself, and went 
with her. The child could not find the 
house, and evening had come on when 
they met a Mexican friend, who said 
she knew the child, and that her 
parents lived in a town ten miles out 
of Mexico to the north. So they kept 
the child over night, and went out in 
the morning to return her. How- 
ever, on arriving there no one knew 
her, so they went back to the city, 
stopping at the American Minister’s 
(where they should have gone at 
first), and where she was immediately 
recognised as Mrs. Summerville’s lost 
child, and sent home, arriving about 
three hours after I had left on the 
previous day. 

A note from the Chatto relieved 
Cayetana, and after a scolding she 
was taken back into service. The 
three plagiarios taken prisoner, and 
the old woman, were summarily shot 
next day. Carlos Caballero, after a 
long illness, recovered, and naught re- 
mains now in men’s minds but a faint 
memory of the great plagio. 


M. K. 
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THE DECAY OF GENIUS. 


THERE is a general feeling in the 
world that the present is not an age of 
genius. Despite the many brilliant 
discoveries which have been made, 
despite the enormous pains taken to 
develop the intellect of the human 
race, despite the large number of clever 
and educated men there are, a convic- 
tion is abroad that there is a lack of 
genius. Nor is this merely the discon- 
tent often felt with the present, and a 
longing retrospect to a former age of 
gold. There seems really to be good 
evidence that however improved our 
civilisation may be, however increased 
the number of men who work in concert 
for the advancement of knowledge, 
the individual greatness which marked 
some previous epochs is no longer to 
be found. 

The more strictly we define genius, 
the more authorised such an opinion 
will appear. The proper definition 
of it was laid down by Kant, who 
showed that the mere making of 
great and useful discoveries, such as 
Newton’s, though admirable in many 
ways, does not constitute genius in 
the strictest sense. All that Newton 
or most other scientific pioneers have 
discovered would have been put to- 
gether or brought out gradually by a 
number of lesser minds in process of 
time. Or if it is denied that they 
would, it is certain that they reason- 
ably might. On the other hand, there 
is no probability whatever, nay, it may 
be regarded as impossible, that what 
Shakespeare or Goethe did, could 
ever have been done except by their 
individual genius, or incommensur- 
able natural gifts, working under 
favourable conditions. Such is genius 
in the strictest sense, which bestows 
on the human race gifts to be obtained 
in no other way, and by methods which 
can neither be taught nor imitated. 


This quality it is which cannot be 
said to have increased, or to have been 
developed, in our age. It might have 
been thought that when education 
reached the lower classes, when many 
more men were brought within the 
light of knowledge, many “ mute in- 
glorious Miltons”’ would have found 
their voice, and enriched us with their 
song. It is not so, Neither in eloquence, 
nor in poetry, nor in painting, nor in 
the art of leading men in politics, have 
we found successors to Shakespeare, or 
Burke, or Joshua Reynolds, or Pitt. 
The same kind of decadence has been 
seen in other days. The Athenians 
never had any dramatic masterpieces 
after a short period—two generations 
ending the fifth century Bc. They 
never produced first-rate eloquence after 
the fourth century B.c. I need not mul- 
tiply examples. But I will take even 
a lower level as regards our own day, 
and assert, that in our professions we 
do not find the genius—to speak openly 
—that our fathers had. 

In the Christian pulpit oratory has 
become curiously poor and scarce. The 
Irish, that great nation of talkers, 
cannot claim more than two or three 
orators in the Church of England, they 
have none in the Church of Ireland, 
and apparently none—since the death 
of Father Tom Burke—in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The same thing may 
be said of legal eloquence. Since the 
death of Chief Justice Whiteside and of 
Mr. Butt, the bar of Ireland does not 
boast a single orator in whom the public 
have yet found genius. In politics, the 
same thing is true. Nor can we say 
that in any branch the deficiency of 
eloquence is made up by deep and 
original thinking. There is nothing of 
the kind. So again in the medical 
profession ; while there are certainly 
many more able and competent prac- 
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titioners than we have ever possessed, 
there seem to be no longer the master 
minds, whose works are still unequalled 
monuments of acute observation and 
subtle inference. How completely, for 
example, does M. Pasteur stand out as 
a solitary genius in his department ! 
The same may be said of M. Cobet in 
the field of classical philology. There 
is no one living who could be compared, 
either in Germany or in England, to 
the great scholars of former days, ex- 
cept this Dutchman. We live in the 
days of a respectableand wellinstructed 
mediocrity. The few men of genius 
we possess in medicine, in eloquence 
forensic and sacred, in scholarship, are 
old, and belong to the now closing 
generation. We cannot see that they 
have successors. Is it possible to as- 
sign any natural causes for this, or is 
genius, even in its wider sense of great 
and original talent, a heaven-sent gift, 
a spirit which bloweth where it listeth, 
which we accept with joy, and regret 
with sadness, but which we can neither 
produce nor hinder ? 

The little we know concerning the 
production of genius will help us to 
give some answer to this interesting 
question. 

It is notorious that while ordinary 
talent is more or less hereditary, that 
amount of talent which approaches 
genius, not to say genius itself, is quite 
sporadic and apparently capricious 
in its appearance. In other words, 
even the physical conditions at which 
we can guess are so complicated and 
easily disturbed, that we find ordinary 
parents, who have other ordinary chil- 
dren, producing at a particular moment 
one child of a totally exceptional 
quality. There is no ascertainable 
law among the instances furnished 
by history. Alexander the Great was 
an only child, Newton an eldest born, 
Descartes and Kant sixth and seventh 
in a large family, and so on. Some 
are delicate in health, some exception- 
ally strong, some studious, some at first 
idle; some have an able father, some 
an able mother, still oftener both are 
obscure, and perhaps commonplace, 
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people. So far then it might be argued 
that unless we undertake to study the 
physical conditions of the production 
of the human race with a minuteness 
impossible in modern society, the origin 
of genius is a matter of haphazard. 
Even if careful observations were pos- 
sible, we could never reach a law with- 
out the help of an experiment, and this 
is practically impossible. The world 
has drifted further and further away 
from the notion of Plato, that the most 
valuable of all the animals in the world 
should have the conditions of its pro- 
duction most carefully superintended. 
But if we should infer from these facts 
that genius, because sporadic, is alto- 
gether beyond the reach of known 
natural causes, history affords us strong 
objections to such a conclusion. Though 
any ordinary parents seem capable, at 
an exceptionally favourable moment, of 
producing a child of genius, there are 
epochs in the history of nations when 
this does not occur. Nothing is more 
remarkable than this symptom in a 
decaying civilisation—that it loses the 
power of producing individual genius. 
It may be objected that I am merely 
giving divers names to the same thing, 
and that the decay of a nation means 
nothing more than the inability to 
produce individual genius. This is not 
so. It is notorious, for example, that 
the Roman Republic grew great and 
prospered without the help or guidance 
of any great political or literary 
genius. But even if the two facts 
were not distinct, they are distinct ex- 
pressions of the truth that the produc- 
tion of genius is not haphazard, and 
that there are historical conditions 
which perhaps promote it, others which 
certainly prevent it. The history of 
Greece after Alexander, the history of 
the Byzantine Empire, of Egypt in its 
later days, of China, all afford notable 
examples of the latter. It is possible 
therefore to have general conditions 
when no parents, even the best, produce 
children of genius. Like some fair river, 
which, after running a splendid course 
through rich plains and wooded valleys, 


ends its course amid dull flats and 
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muddy slobs, so do nations end a splen- 
did record with dull and ignoble epochs 
of senile impotence, when the course of 
affairs runs smoother and slower, till 
it is lost in the great Lethe of the 
ocean. If it be true then that our 
own is an age in which genius is not 
produced, we are in the face of this 
serious problem ; is it only a momen- 
tary failure arising from the sporadic 
nature of the thing, or are we coming 
to one of those epochs of decadence, 
of which it is the most hopeless and 
melancholy symptom ¢ 

There are many reasons for reject- 
ing the latter inference. Though 
deficient in genius, our nation does 
not show the other symptoms of 
lethargy and decay which we find in 
Chinese or Byzantine decadence. There 
is much intellectual activity of divers 
kinds, there is wide commerce, scientific 
discovery of the joint-stock kind, poli- 
tical interest ; social life aims at least 
at not being dull; the vulgar herd 
are fully impressed with the idea that 
the age is an age of universal progress, 
very valike, for example, the national 
despair of public life which is said to 
possess all Spanish society. On the 
other. hand, the fact that along with 
these very hopeful signs, there is a 
marked and curious decay of genius 
points to the conclusion that there 
must be some definite cause tof hind- 
rance, and not a mere accidental gap in 
a sporadic production. If this be in- 
deed the case, it is of the last import- 
ance to find them out,and see whether 
they are of a kind to be obviated 
if not remedied. This is the practical 
question which has prompted the 
writing of an article on so obscure and 
debatable a subject. 

Before proceeding to answer it, it 
will be necessary to give some addi- 
tional facts in proof of the decay 
alleged, and also to analyse more 
closely what we mean by this decay. 
Do we mean that the highest quality 
is no longer really produced, or do we 
only mean that when produced it is 
thwarted and dwarfed by the circum- 
stances of the age? 


It is a very general belief that real 
genius cannot be quenched, save by 
killing the body. According to this 
theory it must show itself, whether 
thwarted or fostered, in spite of igno- 
rance or any other obstacle. If this 
be so, the long ages of national deca- 
dence of which we have spoken are 
merely ages in which no genius what- 
ever originated. Had it done so it 
would have rescued its age. This 
opinion seems to have based itself on 
the many cases of early misdirection 
which have been overcome by the 
strong will and determined bent of 
great and original minds. In many 
cases the true bent and scope of such 
minds have not been discovered by 
their parents, and attempts have been 
made to urge them into some line of 
life foreign to their taste. With 
ordinary people this early taste is but 
a poor guide, and the directors of youth 
do well to disregard it. Im the case 
of genius, it is believed that all such 
misdirection must fail, and that the 
heavenly spark will not be extinguished 
by any breath of man. These cases 
of a successful struggle against 
obstacles of the gravest nature are 
accepted as conclusive that genius 
must force its way into eminence, and 
that therefore all attempts to protect 
or foster it are in any case useless, per- 
haps mischievous. We shall find that 
this conclusion may be true, and yet 
not at all in the sense here intended. 
On the other hand, is there any one 
that has not known people, who, 
in spite of the greatest talents, seemed 
to have failed in life? Is it not a 
common remark, that had such an 
one had fair play, he would have 
made a great writer or speaker, or 
leader of men? In very prosperous 
countries, like England, where many 
paths of life are open and success 
easy, this social phenomenon is not 
frequent. But in a struggling or 
in a diseased society, where the 
avenues to fame are few and crowded, 
and beset moreover with artificial 
obstacles, such cases are not uncom- 
mon. Making full allowance for the 
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partiality of friends, and even for 
the fact that superticial talents produce 
more than their due effect in society, I 
cannot but hold that this is the true 
estimate of the matter, and that 
though genius will overcome, and even 
gain by,.a certain kind of obstacles, 
there are many cases where it has died 
away into mediocrity under the effects 
of adverse surroundings. 

It is, indeed, quite possible that 
great public excitement, that days of 
noble strife and exalted patriotism, 
may so affect ordinary parents as to 
enable them to produce extraordinary 
offspring. Yet it is surely more rea- 
sonable to say that in the days of 
Elizabeth, for example, the circum- 
stances of life, both private and public, 
were such as to give scope and op- 
portunity to every original mind then 
produced, than to say that at that 
moment there came into existence an 
extraordinary quantity of original 
minds, who created a splendid epoch. 
This is most clearly seen in the case 
of military genius. Had the great 
Duke of Wellington lived in a genera- 
tion of peace—say in the days of his 
son,—he would have lived and died 
in respectable obscurity. Had the 
heroes of the Indian Mutiny not found 
that extraordinary theatre for the dis- 
play of their valour, they would have 
passed away without earning their 
well-deserved fame. Man is, after 
all, very much the creature of circum- 
stances. Nor will this axiom find 
itself contradicted if we examine more 
closely the cases which we have men- 
tioned, and which seem in conflict with 
it. It is not proven that a certain 
quantity of opposition, of difficulty, of 
obstacles overcome, may not be the 
very condition necessary for the pro- 
per development of solid and lasting 
genius. The analogies of the physical 
and the moral nature of man are too 
strong to be here evaded. Thus, too, 
in art, it is often the conventional 
shackles—the necessities of rime and 
metre, the triangle of a gable, the 
circular top of a barrel —which have led 
the poet, the sculptor, or the painter, 
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to strike out the most original and 
perfect products of their art. Ob- 
stacles, if they are extrinsic, and not 
intrinsic, only help to feed the flame. 
But it would not be easy to prove that 
a lazy slothful idle society aiforded 
this kind of stimulating obstacle in 
the development of genius. 

The difficulty of the present day 
is, however, one of a very different 
kind. It is the question whether 
among the adverse conditions, pro- 
tection and misguided patronage be 
not the most serious. It is almost a 
truism in literary history that Court 
patronage is bad for men of letters, 
that the pay and encouragement of the 
State, instead of promoting, hinders 
literary perfection. The apparent ex- 
ceptions to this law are explained by 
the fact that a great outburst of that 
kind of talent, starting in revolution 
or opposition, does not die at once 
when taken under the protection of 
the Court, but fades out presently, in 
a generation perhaps, from vigour to 
grace, from grace to feebleness. Were 
it not invidious, we could point out, 
even in our own time, great artists 
debauched and degraded by Court 
favour, not to speak of thiat bureau- 
cratic patronage of art, imported by 
well-meaning but stupid persons from 
Germany, which, under the appearance 
of promoting art from a central source, 
is likely to strangle all the independ- 
ent efforts of solitary genius by its 
protection and guidance, if not by its 
contempt or neglect. When we consider 
the earlier and well-recognised cases 
of Court favour spoiling art, we shall 
find this to be the main agent—the 
establishing of a Court style, and 
Court traditions, which the protected 
artist could not dare to violate, nay, 
rather, which he came to regard as 
of the essence of his art, because it 
pleased the highest arbiter of taste.’ 


1 It is not easy to obtain perfect agreement 
on each case, but I will venture to cite one 
which seems to me instructive. Those who 
have properly studied the works of the great 
Racine, cannot but feel that they have before 
them a dramatic poet of the very highest order, 
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It seems to me that the most fatal of 
all influences upon genius—that of supe- 
rior protection and systematic encou- 
ragement in the form of direction—bhas 
taken in our own day a new and decep- 
tive form, and is possibly the main cause 
of the decay in the intellectual great- 
ness of our age. If, as is conceded, 
Court favour and support has been so 
deleterious to the art of grown men, 
what must be the effect of similar 
patronage beginning with the child, 
and escorting him under its pernicious 
care from the cradle up to mature life? 
And yet this is now the course pur- 
sued, not only in the case of special 
arts, but in the case of every promis- 
ing intellect of any description. The 
nations of modern Europe, beginning 
specially with the English and the 
Germans, have got a fixed idea or pre- 
possession that (1) by the wide spread 
of education through all classes, they 
will not only increase national hap- 
piness and lessen national vices, but 
that they will discover and foster all 
(2) the hidden genius of individuals, 
formerly lost for want of opportunity. 
The former principle—that of national 
happiness increasing in direct propor- 
tion to education—need not here be 
discussed. What we are concerned 
with is the second notion ; and this, a 
careful consideration has led many 
thoughtful minds to regard as a great 
blunder, a false expectation which will 
be, nay, which is being, grievously dis- 
appointed. Instead of discovering and 
fostering undeveloped genius, the pre- 
sent methods of rewards and punish- 
ments in education are certain to 
overpraise second-rate faculties, to 
starve or strangle some first-rate 


and one who at another and more favourable 
epoch would have stood among the first tragic 
writers of the world. But his greatness is so 
marred by the conventionalities imposed upon 
him that he has not laid hold of the world’s 
interest. The man who in reproducing Eu- 
ripides’ masterpiece, the Hippolytus, on the 
French stage (Phédre), felt obliged to provide 
his hero with a secret passion for some woman, 
must either have found himself sorely coerced 
by the fashion of his day, or must have been 
degraded by it in the most signal manner, 
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qualities, and to treat others with 
contempt and neglect. The reason is 
obvious. Starting with the funda- 
mental mistake that the Government 
could only foster education by a system 
of rewards, the system of competitive 
examinations, which in the old seats 
of learning were properly used as 
a test and complement of teaching, 
was adopted as the one broad prin- 
ciple. Of course such a_ principle 
implied comparisons, and no com- 
parisons are possible except in fixed 
subjects and in a fixed way of knowing 
these subjects. Moreover, as com- 
parisons in originality are impossible, 
they must be instituted in /earning. 
To make the test even fairer, and 
equalise, as far as possible, the chances 
of preparation, limits of age are im- 
posed, so that the problem to be solved 
is not simply to attain a certain pitch 
of learning, but to attain it, or seem 
to attain it, before a certain age. 
Thus, by the exclusion of every 
mind which is late in development, 
which is peculiar in development, 
which suffers under inadequate bodily 
support, which has for a time mistaken 
its true scope, the educational masters 
of the country have pointed out the 
only method which leads to material 
comfort, and to the leisure necessary for 
high intellectual productions. Many 
parents are being bribed to adopt 
it by the base reward of being saved 
the expense and trouble of educating 
their children. There are even those 
who make direct profit out of their 
children’s successes. This principle is 
more directly recognised in the result 
fees given to teachers. Thus selfish- 
ness and cruelty are often not only 
condoned, but rewarded. For what 
is now the apparent duty of the 
average parent, who does not think 
these things out for himself, but 
adopts the directions of the State as 
his guide? He must set to work as 
early as possible, and push forward his 
children with all his might, if perchance 
they may be prepared to win one of 
those “under 14” scholarships which 
are considered almost a provision for 
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life. If the child shows peculiar apt- 
ness for his studies, and learns his 
lessons quickly, instead of giving him 
the benefit of it in leisure, new subjects 
are crowded upon him in the hope of 
more prizes. He is taught to believe 
that his paramount duty is to labour 
for examinations, and his greatest pos- 
sible success is to appear first in the 
list. So far is this dreadful system 
now being driven, that in a handbook 
on competition published a few years 
ago for the use of parents, they are 
warned—without a suspicion of cyni- 
cism—to discourage their children in 
taking any special interest in any pur- 
suit, or in devoting to it such time and 
attention as may interfere with their 
training in the subjects for competition, 
and in the manner required for the 
examination. This tendency has in- 
fected not only public schools, and the 
public service, but even the old seats 
of learning and the professions, Teach- 
ing in the proper sense—the guidance 
of a superior mind, leading the young 
with leisure, and fostering all the in- 
dependent thinking they may show— 
has given way to coaching and grind- 
ing, which seeks only to prepare for 
a special test. The Professor who will 
not lecture in this way, however 
original and stimulating, will be de- 
serted for the crammer “ who passes 
his men”’—the parasite battening on a 
diseased system. In recent legislation 
the yearly income of university pro- 
fessors was fixed at a maximum of 900/., 
whereas the parasite sometimes makes 
as many thousands. But while it is idle 
to blame clever business men for adapt- 
ing themselves to the wants of their 
age, it is of deep importance to expose 
the system which fills our professions 
with over-examined, over-coached men, 
who have lost every spark of originality 
granted them by nature in the long 
worry and weariness of this so-called 
education. If it be true that genius 
can really be stifled, that an original 
thinker by birth may be reduced to a 
commonplace inhabitant of the world, 
no system can be conceived more likely 
to accomplish this end. He is taken 
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from the beginning, he is pampered 
and threatened, coaxed and coerced, 
into following the particular course 
laid out for him ; he is sent to schools 
where herds of average boys are taught 
with him on a fixed system, which he is 
not allowed to outrun or to evade; he 
is persuaded that not learning, bui 
learning in a certain way, is the objec: 
before him; he is taught living lan 
guages, and living sciences, as it 
they were dead ; and so he is led on. 
from examination to examination, till 
he comes into life with a great repu- 
tation, and no real thinking to sustain 
it. He has been compelled to forego 
independent thought, as waste of time, 
from his early childhood ; is he likely 
now to recover it ? 

This evil does not pervade England 
alone ; it is rampant also in Germany. 
A commission of able and experienced 
physicians, chosen to inquire last year 
into the schools of Alsace-Lorraine, 
with a view to reforms as regards over- 
work and the national decay of eye- 
sight, state in the preamble of their 
Report that the students of eighteen to 
twenty now beginning clinical work in 
the hospitals, after the maximum of 
general preparation, are decidedly in- 
ferior to the far less educated students 
of twenty years ago. Theyare becoming 
as a class dull, shortsighted, wearied 
creatures, whose natural quickness and 
power of observation are gone, while 
they read and remember quantities of 
books. Ineed not speak of those more 
delicately organised natures, who break 
down under pressure, and whose ap- 
parent success is coupled with perma- 
nent mental lethargy, if not with 
physical disease and death. 

Here, then, there seems to be an 
active cause accounting for the decay 
of genius in our generation, a cause, 
too, which is increasing in its action, 
and which will produce more and more 
mischief till it is removed. If this 
opinion be correct, it will be proved 
by the fact that what residue of genius 
does manifest itself will come from 
outlying regions, from those who by 
accident, or by the eccentricity or the 
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fortune of their parents, have been 
brought up outside the current of the 
age. 

To suggest remedies for a great social 
evil is perfectly idle till the mass of 
public opinion begins to declare against 
it ; and this cannot be expected, till a 
large number of men professionally 
employed in education, and of special 
experience, reiterate their protests 
publicly. Any one who inquires, by 
conversation, will find that there is a 
strong feeling of the kind among real 
educators. It has not yet taken the 
form of a systematic crusade. Then 
it will be time to propose and discuss 
the reforms which will preserve what 
there is good in competition while 
remedying its abuses. 

But it is necessary, before con- 
cluding, to notice a reply to all 
this reasoning, which might seem 
satisfactory to many. Granting, it 
will be said, that there is really 
this decay, it is amply compen- 
sated by the larger light and better 
knowledge spread among the masses. 
The object of any State is not to 
produce, or try to produce, sporadic 
and exceptional genius, but to make 
the great body of citizens wiser and 
better. Whatever system attains this 
object must be pursued without any 
sentimental regrets about the imaginary 
Shakespeares and Dantes whom we lose. 
There are also many men of the demo- 
eratic type, say Americans, or from 
our great business towns, who will 
assert that the apparent decay of in- 
dividual greatness arises from this very 
higher education of the masses ; that 
among many clever and cultivated men 
the genius does not stand alone and 
unapproached, but merely primus inter 
pares. The inferior, they Usink, have 
been brought up to a higher standard, 
the superior have only apparently 
been depressed. Let us grant the prin- 
ciple that the happiness of the masses 
increases in proportion to their educa- 
tion, though it is by no means self- 
evident, and seems to me true only 
under important limitations. But we 
cannot here turn aside to discuss so 


intricate a question. Let us rather 
take issue on the facts. 

People who think that any training 
whatever can bring up ordinary minds 
to the stature of genius, or near it, 
show little understanding for the facts 
of history. Does the great number of 
respectable, cultivated, graceful poets 
in the present day make up for the 


absence of a constellation like Shelley, 


Keats, and Byron? Do we look for 
one moment to this mass of writers, 
now brought up by training and culture 
to a higher level, as an adequate sub- 
stitute, or do we not rather rely on the 
one or two “real poets”’ that survive, 
as saving our age from the reputation 
of mediocrity? Is it because there 
are a number of accomplished senior 
wranglers, who can solve difficult 
problems proposed to them, that the 
splendour of such men as the discoverer 
of analytic geometry, and of quater- 
nions, is no longer pre-eminent ? Do all 
the well-trained theorists in music 
eclipse some modern Beethoven? Is 
the average of painting indeed so high 
that the Sistine Madonna is only a 
few degrees above the work of the 
first rank of modern painters? Is it 
not rather obvious, and patent even to 
the vulgarest observer, that no average 
art, no average knowledge, no average 
mental power however high, can for a 
moment compare with, far less eclipse, 
the flights of those few divine souls, 
who have not left their age, but even 
posterity, far beneath them. Tosay that 
high training approaches or replaces 
genius—to say that a large number of 
lesser thinkers will together make up 
a result in any way comparable to 
what it produces, is profoundly and 
thoroughly false. 

It is not certain that all the mathe- 
maticians since Newton, put together, 
would replace his loss to the human 
race ; it is quite certain that all the 
playwrights of the world since Shake- 
speare would not replace his loss to the 
human race. Artistic sense such as 
his seems to be sui generis, and perhaps 
never produced a second time. These 
considerations will help us to answer 
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the remaining point, the assertion 
that the improvement of the bulk of 
the human race should be the only 
care of the legislator, and that if the 
masses become wiser and happier he 
need not concern himself with anything 
else. But the present system of com- 
petition by examinations is attempting 
this at the cost of thwarting and 
dwarfing all the noblest, the most 
sensitive, an the most original minds 
in the society men propose to make 
wise and happy. Is it indeed worth 
this expense to bring up the average 
public, the ordinary stupidity of the 
day, to a higher and more respectable 
mediocrity! Is it just that the better 
minds among us should suffer because 
they are better, and because they must 
degrade themselves to the level of suc- 
cessful examinees? Is it indeed im- 
possible to devise such reforms, that 
while the common mind shall still 
receive its due, the exceptional shall 
get bread, and not a stone? If we 
regard the advancement of the race, 
is it historical to say that any amount 
of average minds, however prepared, 
have done as much as those exceptional 
spirits who work by a sort of in- 
spiration? If, therefore, we even take 
the standpoint of the objector, may 
we not argue that for the advance- 
ment of the race in wisdom and know- 
ledge, the very first condition in im- 
portance is to foster, or if we cannot 
foster such a thing safely, to secure 
liberty and leisurely development for, 
those who are likely to make large 
strides in knowledge | 

The case is still clearer if we 
consider the happiness of the majority 
our main object. For if we throw 
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aside sordid pleasures, if we discount 
“the ape and tiger” in man, and 
consider what most conduces to the 
happiness of the better;and more 
civilised masses, what source can 
we find to compare with the artistic 
masterpieces given to us by those 
few men whom the world justly re- 
gards as its greatest benefactors, as 
well as its greatest ornaments! What 
national improvements in education 
can be pointed out which have given 
the high pleasure, and produced the 
real improvement, which are due to 
Homer and A‘schylus, to Dante and 
Shakespeare, to Mozart and Beethoven, 
to Rembrandt and Raffaelle? And if 
there is anything really effective in 
raising human nature, is it not to 
imbue men with the sense of its dignity 
—its dignity as shown by the noblest 
and most perfect specimens ! 

It will be said that a large system 
of national education is of all things 
what helps the ordinary man to 
appreciate ihis human _ excellence, 
and to take pleasure in noble things. 
So far then national education is 
doing a great work, which should be 
encouraged and developed with all 
energy, but also with wisdom. For 
if, in the effort to make as many 
men as possible appreciative of genius, 
you destroy the few and delicate plants 
which were about to bear new fruit of 
that rare excellence, you may make 
your age at most cultivated and 
learned, critical about the excellence 
of the past—but all true vitality and 
progress will stop, and this condition 
will presently lead, it may be to a re- 
fined, but not the less to a real, decay. 


J. P. Mauwarry. 
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A GENEALOGICAL SEARCH. 


As a large part of the genealogical 
world has been occupied during the 
last six months with Mr. Galton’s 
“Prize Records,” it may be of interest 
(and also be of some use to genea- 
logical inquirers) if I, as one of the 
successful competitors, give a brief 
account of the way in which I col- 
lected the necessary material, and also 
of some of the difficulties and successes 
connected with my search, 

‘To begin, then, at the beginning, last 
December I saw a letter in the Z'imes 
from Mr. Galton, saying that, in the in- 
terests of science, he was wishing to 
collect records of any family history for 
four generations, and he offered prizes 
for those records sent in to him by the 
following May which should supply 
him with the most useful information 
—useful, that is to say, from the point 
of view of a student of biology and 
heredity. Being much interested in 
the subject, and already possessing a 
few notes of our family history, I 
decided to make the attempt. 

The first step was to procure the 
outline book,’ which the competitors 
were required to fill in, and carefully 
study the preface with the conditions 
of the competition. I then began to 
realise that the undertaking was a 
more serious one than it at first ap- 
peared ; for to describe the ‘ character 
and temperament,” the “ colour of hair 
and eyes,” and the “favourite pur- 
suits” of all one’s great-grandparents 

1 Record of Family Faculties. 


By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S. 


(Macmillan and Co.) 
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is no easy matter! I say advisedly 
“all the great-grandparents,” for one 
of the first ideas that Mr. Galton’s 
system of pedigree-making suggests, is 
the fallacy of speaking as if each in- 
dividual possessed but ove grandfather, 
great-grandfather, &c. ; and his idea of 
a family tree is far more liberal and 
extended than the ordinary one, of 
which it may be termed the inverted 
image, since it gets broader and 
broader the farther back it goes. For, 
according to his plan, instead of start- 
ing from some one notable ancestor 
picked out of thousands of others *— 
the old Crusader, perhaps, or Norman 
baron, to whom so many pedigrees 
converge, and who is responsible for 
but an infinitesimal part of the nature 
of one of his descendants at the pre- 
sent day—at the root of Mr. Galton’s 
tree * would lie the group consisting of 

* Mr. Galton computes that one solitary 
ancestor living at the time of the Conquest _ 
contributes only one part in 16,000,000 to the 
constitution of a descendant at the present 
day ! (A wholesome antidote to family pride.) 
This, though, is supposing that there has been 
no intermarriage uf kinsfolk, which, of course, 
lessens the number of ancestors for their de- 
scendants. For instance, when first cousins 
marry, their children possess only six great- 
grandparents instead of the full complement 
of eight—which possibly may partly account 
for the lack of physical or mental vigour so 
often seen in such cases. 

3 The following is —_ the framework 
on a small scale of a pedigree including all 
the direct ancestors, instead of the male line 
only. Of course it should be done on a very 
large sheet, so as to allow space for notices of 
the brothers and sisters, and for particulars to 
be written under each name :— 
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one’s self and brothers and sisters ; 
the two parents coming in the line 
above, the four grandparents in the 
one above that, then all the eight 
great-grandparents, and so on; the 
number of direct ancestors doubling 
with every generation back, each one 
being accompanied by brief notices of 
his brothers and sisters, with their 
respective children—a very different 
idea of a pedigree from the usual one, 
which, by keeping to the direct male 
line only, merely skirts the outside of 
the list of ancestors. This system in- 
cludes, however, a very wide circle of 
relations, for on making a calculation, 
I found that in my case, I should have 
to give information concerning at 
least 170 different people, and at first 
it seemed that it would be almost im- 
possible to find out about them all. 
However, there came the cheering re- 
flection that one of my brothers had 
for some years been collecting notes 
for a family history, and had spent 
many a holiday in hunting through 
old registers, and copying inscriptions 
from tombstones, thus providing me 
with, at any rate, a framework of 
names and dates to begin upon. Be- 
sides this, it had fortunately been a 
family habit on my mother’s side, for 
several generations, to keep diaries of 
daily events, and to store up letters 
and papers likely to be of interest. 
So, sending for my brother’s pile of 
note-books, and spreading them out 
before me, together with the pedigrees 
of the different branches of the family, 
I fell to my task, deciding to begin at 
once with the known relations, leav- 
ing the unknown to be dealt with 
later. 

And now as to the actual work of 
filling in the outline book. First of 
all came the index, to be filled up 
simply with the names of the parents, 
grandparents, and great-grandparents 
—not quite so straightforward a mat- 
ter though as one might at first think, 
for I imagine many people would hesi- 
tate if called upon to give the name 
of their “ mother’s mother’s mother !” 
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However, with a little inquiry from 
those most useful of relations, aunts, 
this was accomplished, and the list 
stood complete : my father, his parents 
and grandparents, and the same for 
my mother, fourteen in all, and each 
bringing a goodly following of brothers 
and sisters, in some cases amounting 
to a dozen or more, whose names must 
be found out at leisure. Here, then, 
were the headings of my work before 
me. For each name a blank page was 
provided, with a list of questions as to 
character and temperament, bodily and 
mental powers, favourite pursuits, and 
other such inquiries, including the 
dates of birth, marriage, and death, 
with a list of the principal illnesses in 
youth or age. Last, but not least, in 
order to prevent any flights of imagi- 
nation, in each case the source of in- 
formation was required. 

I began with the easiest descriptions, 
that is to say, with those of my own 
family; but even this was not so 
simple as I thought, for to reduce to 
two or three lines of writing a true 
and recognisable account of even the 
most familiar face requires a good 
deal of thought. Still, it proved 
feasible in the end; and, our own 
circle finished, I passed on to my 
grandfather— my mother’s father. 
This, too, was quite easy, for his 
noble memory was fresh in my mind, 
and still more so in my mother’s, and, 
for the summary of his life, there 
were the newspaper paragraphs at the 
time of his death. So there was no 
difficulty in filling up his page; nor 
was there with that of my grand- 
mother, his wife ; for her old age was 
as a picture before me, and the story 
of her earlier years my mother could 
supply. But then came the two other 
grandparents, my father’s father and 
mother, both of whom died before I 
was born, and whom even my father 
never remembered as anything but 
grey-haired. However, he told me 
what he could, and once more the 
aunts were applied to, and were able 
to give such useful help as to confirm 
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Mr. Galton’s assertion that “the me- 
mories of ladies are especially good re- 
positories of facts of family interest.” 

Now the area of my researches began 
to widen, for there followed next my 
father’s thirteen brothers and sisters, 
and my mother’s nine—two-and-twenty 
aunts and uncles to be described ! (And 
here it first occurred to me, that to 
write down in a book which they night 
any day ask to see, the “ personal ap- 
pearance” and “character” of living 
relations was rather a delicate task ! 
so the answers to these two questions 
were generally left blank until the 
last.) Once more I appealed to an 
aunt for help, and while she was visit- 
ing at our house, many a morning I 
secured her to myself, and, armed with 
note-book and pencil, drew from her 
the account of her dead brothers and 
sisters ; till, one after another, those 
of whom hitherto I had known no- 
thing but the bare fact of their names 
on the pedigree, now began to stand 
out as real characters, who had once 
lived and loved, and enjoyed their 
lives. This I have found all through 
to be one of the chief interests in 
making out these personal histories of 
one’s ancestors; names are changed 
into realities, and one becomes aware 
of countless links with the past, con- 
necting each life with innumerable 
others, and helping to solve some of 
the problems of our complex nature. 
I found that a sort of pathetic interest 
even attached itself to the little un- 
known uncles and aunts who had died 
in infancy, including two poor little 
successive ‘‘Jeremiahs,” who, accord- 
ing to the record, died of “ whooping- 
cough,” but whom we children always 
imagined must have died simply of the 
name, a family one, which unfortu- 
nately has lingered on in all its ugli- 
ness through seven generations. 

In this way all went smoothly for 
a few days, till fresh difficulties began 
to arise ; for how about the great-aunts 
and uncles, two dozen or more, with 
some mention to be made of their hus- 
bands and wives? The last of their 
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generation was dead, and my father 
and mother could hardly be expecte:! 
to remember enough about all their 
uncles and aunts to answer such very 
personal and particular questions as 
were asked. I was beginning to find 
that the undertaking was something 
like having thrown a stone into still 
water—the boundary of one circle 
reached, it was but to find another, 
wider and less distinct, stretching out 
beyond! The only hope, then, of get- 
ting any account of that past-away 
generation was to write to their de- 
scendants—second and third cousins, 
some of whom I had never even seen— 
to explain what I was doing, and ask 
particulars about their parents or 
grandparents, as the case might be. 
Curiously different were the answers ! 
Some wrote willingly, telling me all 
they could ; others sceptically, wonder. 
ing what good the information could 
possibly be to me or to anybody else ! 
One or two hesitated, with a vague 
fear that what they sent might some- 
how get into print; and one there 
was, who felt that the loss of a dear 
mother was too recent, and her 
memory too sacred, to be thus re- 
duced to statistics, and I could not 
but honour, while regretting, the 
feeling. 

Again, a distant unknown cousin, 
the last of his line, who lived in a 
lonely old Elizabethan house hidden 
amongst Yorkshire moors, was on the 
point of being married, and far too 
busy and excited to answer my ques- 
tions, so he sent instead a bundle of 
brown old papers for me to wade 
through at my leisure, which I at 
first rejoiced over, but which resulted 
after all in little more than lists of the 
births, deaths, and marriages of the 
five generations who had lived there. 

In another attempt I was more for- 
tunate, for on making a pilgrimage to 
an old house built by my great-great- 
grandfather, where some of his de- 
scendants are still living, my cousins 
brought out for me two deep and 
dusty drawers, containing not only old 
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letters, wills, and transfers of land, 
but pocket diaries by different mem- 
bers of the family dating back for 150 
years. Here was treasure trove! I 
only wished I could have carried them 
off bodily to study at my leisure, but 
they were evidently far too precious 
to be trusted out of sight; so, after 
making what notes and extracts I 
could, back they were carried to the 
old oak chests and cabinets where for 
a century and a half some of them 
had lain. There was a strange interest 
about these diaries, and as far as they 
went, they were more help than any- 
thing else in giving an insight into 
the character of those who were dead 
and gone. They were but simple re- 
cords of everyday life, and yet un- 
consciously revealing the nature of 
the writer, and supplying me with 
just the knowledge I was searching 
for. For the country gentleman of 
130 years ago who would enter in his 
diary the exact hour of all his chil- 
dren’s birth, the day when his little 
daughter “sickened for the fever,” 
with an affectionate entry of “ poor 
Dickey’s death,” must have been a 
kind-hearted father for those stern 
disciplinarian days. At the same 
time, though, he notices and comments 
on many events, which show that he 
took an interest in matters public as 
well as private, and held decided 
opinions on politics, he must have 
been somewhat of a susceptible nature 
too, for on September 14th, 1779, he 
confides to his diary his wounded feel- 
ings, when, after complaining of some 
grievance to a neighbour, “ Sir Charles 
said it was a /ye, and used other 
Blackguard Language!” 

From sources such as these, then, 
after many inquiries and much corre- 
spondence, one by one my facts were 
brought together ; though there were 
many questions that had to remain 
unanswered, as there was no one 
living who could reply to them—at 
least not with certainty, for there 
were so often cases of divided opinion 
in such matters as the colour of hair 
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and eyes that I was astonished at the 
want of observation of each other's 
features on the part of members of 
the same family. One cousin, for 
instance, had not the vaguest idea as 
to the colour either of his mother’s 
eyes or hair, though he had lived at 
home with her until his marriage ; 
and in another case, an uncle was 
described to me by one niece as having 
“large brown,” and by another as 
having “small grey” eyes, so that 
with the past generation I scarcely 
felt safe in mentioning such details, 
unless they were confirmed by por- 
traits, which all through were of much 
service in questions of personal 
appearance. 

At last, then, my work was finished, 
and it may perhaps be worth while to 
take a passing glance at the result, as 
an average specimen of genealogy, 
from Mr. Galton’s point of view, with 
some of the interesting conclusions 
that it suggests. Let us imagine, then, 
that the now completed Record is 
open before us, with its life history of 
four generations. The first thing we 
notice is that the nine children may 
be expected to inherit two very dif- 
ferent types of character, as we see 
that the father and the mother belong 
the one to a Yorkshire, the other to a 
Warwickshire family, of traditions so 
different that we find their respective 
great-grandfathers fighting on opposite 
sides at the rising of the Young Pre- 
tender. And yet, allowing for this, 
we cannot help wondering how chil- 
dren of the same parents, brought up 
in the midst of the same surroundings 
and influences, should differ so re- 
markably from one another. The 
eldest son, tall and distinguished- 
looking, with his well-cut features, 
and eyes of true blue, is easily ac- 
counted for, for there in the Record 
the description of his mother’s father 
would read off as his own. But the 
eldest girl, with her round, rosy face, 
golden hair, and plump figure (totally 
unlike the next sister, who is pale and 
thin, with grey eyes and dark hair), 
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how does she come by her decidedly 
Scandinavian appearance? Something 
there must be to account for it, for 
more than once it has been remarked 
by strangers, that “surely she must 
be of Swedish descent.” And on 
looking through the pages of ances- 
tors in the Record, we tind that four 
generations back her _ great-great- 
grandfather was a veritable Swede— 
a “Torstensson,” married to- the de- 
scendant of a Huguenot family, who 
had fled from France to escape some 
of the later persecutions. ‘ Her 
great-great-grandfather,” did I say? 
This is falling into the common error 
of speaking as if each individual 
possessed but one ; to be exact, it was 
her father’s father’s mother’s father 
who passed on to her this foreign 
heritage of face and figure, which still 
asserts itself, in spite of the counter- 
balancing influence of the fifteen re- 
maining great-great-grandparents, all 
of whom, with the exception of his 
French wife, were ordinary English 
gentlefolk. But the Huguenot, too, 
has left her mark upon the family, for 
many are the Puritan traditions and 
habits of thought that linger still 
amongst some of her descendants. 
Where, again, could a greater con- 
trast be found than between the second 
and third sons—the one, with all his 
mother’s imagination and literary 
tastes, of considerable intellectual 
power, yet helpless as a child in all 
practical matters; the other, clever 
and capable, able to do anything 
with his hands, whether carpentering, 
chemistry, or conjuring tricks—whence 
comes this curious difference? Look 
through the Record and it will be 
found that the various points in their 
very opposite characters are strongly 
marked in more than one of the last 
generation ; though why some of these 
inherited qualities should come out in 
the one case and different ones in the 
other, would be hard indeed to say. 
And so each childin turn might, to a 
great extent, be thus accounted for ; 
but details of such private histories 
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cannot interest the general reader, and 
the above fragmentary sketch is only 
given as indicating some of the many 
suggestions and comparisons that arise 
in connection with Mr. Galton’s system 
of arranging a family record. 

Other facts, of more physiological 
and medical importance are brought 
out under the headings of “ Causes of 
Death ” and “ Diseases suffered from.” 
For, in this pedigree before us, there 
are many curious instances of a ten- 
dency to certain illnesses, and liability 
to death from the same causes, re- 
appearing from one generation to 
another. Rheumatism and colds seem 
to be the bane of one side of the 
family ; while on the other, gout, and 
a disposition to feverish attacks are 
the constant trouble. For example, 
we see the father’s father dying from 
the effects of a severe chill taken 
while travelling between London and 
York—while fifty years earlier, his 
own father had died from the very 
same cause, a chill taken in the coach 
drive on the way to York. And 
stranger still, on the mother’s side, 
the cause of death for three genera- 
tions from father to son, was once 
identical! In each case, the ordinary 
healthy life of a country gentleman 
was brought to a close by “ senile 
gangrene,” or mortification setting in 
aftera slight accident to the foot, at 
the respective ages of ninety-two, 
eighty-three, ard seventy-six. 

Endless, in fact, are the subjects 
for comment and theory in such a 
record ; and if any one has the time 
and inclination, he could hardly find a 
more fascinating occupation, than by 
procuring one of these and filling up 
at his leisure the Record of Family 
Faculties. But it would have indeed 
to be “at his leisure,” for many 
would be the researches, and volumin- 
ous the correspondence, before the his- 
tory in all its far-spreading branches 
could be completed; and one of the 
side-interests would prove to be the 
communication with well-nigh for- 
gotten relatives and cousins to the 
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third and fourth degree, to whom it 
would be necessary to apply in order 
to bring to light facts so many and 
various now lying hidden or unob- 
served in old diaries, letters, and 
picture-galleries. But once done, such 
a work would be of lasting interest 
and value to each member of the 
family circle, and to all their de- 
cendants, and it is much to be wished 
that but one person in each generation 
would take the trouble to collect and 
write down the facts suitable for such 
a record. He would find himself well 
repaid for his labours, for besides the 


personal interest which every one 
must feel in knowing something of 
his antecedents, he will gradually 
realise the scientific importance at- 
tached to such investigations, and will 
feel that in more senses than one, 
‘none of us liveth to himself,’’ but 
that the life and nature we inherit 
from our ancestors is but our small 
share of a connected whole, which we 
pass on in our turn—the better or the 
worse for our having held it—to those 
that come after us. 


J. E. C. 
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** Que voulez-vous? Hélas! notre mére Nature, 
Comme toute autre mére, a ses enfants gités, 


Et pour les malvenus elle est avare et dure ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
REYNOLD’S REGRET. 

Wirn the passing of that gleam of 
moonlight it seemed to Reynold Hard- 
ing that Mitchelhurst Place disap- 
peared finally into the abyss that 
waits for all created things. Where 
the house, in its curious ghastly white- 
ness, had stood a moment earlier, was 
now nothing but bafiling gloom, and 
the very gate vanished into the sha- 
dows, as if there were no need of any 
substantial barrier between him and 
the lost vision. The scene had closed 
with dramatic suddenness, and he felt 
that the play was played out, but how 
long he stood staring at the dusky 
curtain he did not know. 

At last he turned, and made his 
way down the dim road. The be- 
wildering obscurity seemed to press 
upon his sight, and he quickened his 
pace to gain the corner where his 
glance might rest on the scattered 
lamps of Mitchelhurst Street—little 
flames shuddering and struggling in 
the gale. He had gone about half 
the distance to his lodgings, when he 
saw two advancing eyes of fire at the 
end of the street. Nearer and nearer 
they came, but, owing to the clamour 
of the wind, the noise of wheels was 
inaudible till the carriage was close 
upon him where he paused on the 
sidewalk. Then for a moment there 
was a gleam of light upon the road, 
and in it appeared, as in a kind of 
magic-lantern picture, a sorry-looking 
grey horse, travelling reluctantly be- 
yond his stable at the inn, a shabby 
driver, buttoned closely against the 
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wind, with his hat pulled low on his 
brows, a flashing of revolving wheels, 
and the black silhouette of the Mitchel- 
hurst fly. Harding looked after it 
till he saw the lamp shine for a mo 
ment with sudden brightness as the 
carriage turned, and then go out. 
After this fashion was Mr. Hayes, 
too, lost in the darkness which had 
swallowed everything else, and Rey- 
nold’s gaze conveyed a not unkindly 
farewell. 

The night gathered and deepened in 
the village, and the great starless 
dome bent its vaulted gloom over the 
half-dozen lights which glimmered on 
cottages and cabbage plots. Now and 
again a dog would bark, or the wind 
would pass with a wilder wail, and 
the sign of the Rothwell Arms would 
creak discordantly. The people to 
whom that little hollow was the world, 
lay close and safe in their houses, 
wakened, perhaps, by the gale to hope 
that no tiles would fall, and no damage 
be done in the gardens, listening 
drowsily for a while, and then turning 
in their beds to sleep again. 

It was not till the moon was low in 
the west that it broke once more 
through the clouds, and, peering in at 
a small uncurtained window, revealed 
the white face of a man who sat by 
it, with drooping head and listless 
hands. He was not asleep, but he 
did not move. With that same glance 
the moon espied St. Michael in the 
lancet window, sedulously trampling 
on his little dragon, while the old 
clock above his head recorded the 
passing of the hours with a labour 
of slow strokes. Those two, and 
those two only, did the moon see in 
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all Mitchelhurst, and then vanished 
again and left them, till the wind 
went down, and the day came slowly 
over the grey fields, with a deluge of 
autumnal rain. 

Mrs. Simmonds was sorry to lose 
her lodger, and sorry that the weather 
should be so bad, and that he should 
look so pale. She busied herself about 
his breakfast, and brought him the 
local paper with the air of a successful 
prophet. 

“ T told you there'd be another to- 
day, sir,” she said as she laid it down, 
“and here it is!” Reynold briefly 
acknowledged the attention, but he 
never touched it. ‘So set as he was 
upon that other one!” said Mrs. 
Simmonds later to her husband. 

Simmonds suggested that he might 
have found something that specially 
interested him in the other paper, 
somebody dead and leaving money, 
may be, or somebody mysteriously dis- 
appeared, or something—he looked as 
if he’d had a shock of some sort. 
But Mrs. Simmonds was inclined to 
think that he was most likely upset by 
the thought of his railway journey. 
She knew it was all she could do to 
swallow a bit, if she were going any- 
where, with all her packing on her 
mind, and very likely the gentleman 
was of the same way of feeling. As 
to a shock, he hadn’t got any shock 
out of the paper, she knew. He 
might have had some bad news in the 
letters Miss Strange brought him, for 
he told her with his own lips that they 
were very important, and that was 
why she came with them herself. 

“You see, the old gentleman was 
out,” said Mrs. Simmonds, “so I sup- 
pose she didn’t know what to do.” 

“T shouldn’t think the old gentle- 
man would be best pleased,” said 
Simmonds. 

The good woman considered for a 
moment. 

“Well, I sha’n’t tell him,” she 
announced finally. 

Harding drove to the nearest station 
ina gig. The rain was not so heavy 
then, the downpour had become a per- 


sistent drizzle. Nevertheless the 
village looked drenched and dismal 
enough as he bade it good-bye, and 
swung round the corner of the church- 
yard wall, where the yellow weeds 
stood up in the crevices behind the 
slant grey veil, and the great black- 
plumaged yews let fall their heavy 
tears upon the graves. In another 
minute a clump of trees hid the 
square tower and the leaden roof, and 
Mitchelhurst was left behind. But 
the young man looked right and left 
at the wet hedgerows till they reached 
a spot where a ploughed field rose 
above the bank on one side, while on 
the other a deep bramble-grown ditch 
divided the road from the sodden 
meadows. He fixed his eyes on that. 
It was exactly a week that Wednes- 
day since he first met Barbara 
Strange. 

Late that afternoon he walked 
into a dull room in a dull suburb of 
London, and a woman who stood in 
the window, snipping the dead fronds 
from a homesick-looking fern, turned 
to meet him. There was no mistaking 
the relationship. Allowing for the 
difference of sex and age, they were 
as like as they could possibly be, ex- 
cept that in every glance and gesture 
the woman showed a fuller and richer 
life than did the man. There was 
something of imperious grace in her 
movements which made him seem 
awkward, hesitating, and constrained. 
She suffered him to touch her cheek 
with his lips, but showed no inclina- 
tion to speak first. 

“Back again, you see,” he said, 
drawing a chair to the hearth-rug. 

“Yes. I should think you must be 
wet.” 

* Damp, I suppose.” 

He glanced round the room. The 
flock paper, the red curtains, the 
grimy windows, the smoky fire, had 
the strange novelty which the most 
familiar things will sometimes put on. 
The atmosphere was loaded with acrid 
fog, and the blackness of the great 
city. He raised his foot and warmed 
a muddy boot, while his thoughts 
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went back to the stateliness and airy 
purity of the old manor house, where 
the great logs cracked and glowed 
upon the hearths. 

Mrs. Harding came and rested her 
elbow on the chimney-piece, looking 
down at her son. 

“T left Mitchelhurst this morning,” 
said he, after a pause. 

“Yes? Well, L suppose you had 
seen enough of it.” 

“It was time to come home, any- 
how,” he said. 

* You had business in town?” 

The tone and words would have 
served as well for any chance visitor. 

“ Yes—naturally.” 

He put the other foot to the fire by 
way of a change. 

“T did not know,” said Mrs. Hard- 
ing. “I have nothing to do with 
your business. It certainly isn’t 
mine. You ave always welcome to 
be here as much as you please, but of 
course you will attend to your own 
affairs.” 

Reynold made no answer. 

“You are your own master,” she 
continued, after a short silence. “I 
have recognised that for some years. 
I have not expected you to go my 
way.” 

“One must go one’s own way, I 
suppose,” said the young man. 

“And if I expected you to show 
some slight consideration for me, in 
taking the way you have chosen—I 
was mistaken !” 

He stirred the fire, and replaced 
the poker, but did not look at her or 
speak, 

“You know what I mean?” she 
demanded, 

“ Perfectly.” 

* Reynold, you might have written ! 
Your uncle’s offer deserved a word. 
I do not say you might have accepted 
it, but you might have refused it cour- 
teously. Was that so much to ask? 
You have insulted him wantonly, and 
he will never pardon it. After all, 
he is your father’s brother, and an 
old man. Reynold, you should have 
written!” 


He did not raise his eyes from the 
burning coals, ; 

“Well,” he said, “I did propose 
to write before I went away.” 

She winced at the thrust. 

“1 was wrong!” she owned, with 
bitter passion in her voice. ‘It 
would have been better.” 

* As things have turned out,” said 
Reynold, “I think it would.” 

Poor little Barbara! If that angry, 
dark-eyed woman had known how 
near the fulfilment of her hopes had 
been, and lost by how pitiful a chance ! 
But the secret was safe. 

Kate Harding drew a long breath. 

** Well, I have no more to say about 
it. Perhaps it is best that we should 
understand each other. You knew 
how your silence would wound me ; 
it was deliberate—it was calculated. 
Well, it has wounded me, I don’t deny 
it. But it is all over now, and you 
will never wound me again. Do what 
you please, now and always—as you 
have done.” 

Ne signified his attention sullenly, 
with a slight movement of his head. 

“Tt is all over,” she continued. 
“The situation is filled up, and no- 
thing would ever induce Robert 
Harding to suffer you to enter his 
office—not if you offered to sweep it! 
He will not trouble you any more, 
and, since the matter is ended, let 
it never be mentioned between us 
again,” 

It was easy to see that she was, as 
she had said, deeply wounded, and 
there was a tragical intensity in her 
speech. Her son made answer with 
the same mute gesture of assent. 

Presently she moved away, and for 
a few minutes she busied herself about 
the room. She gathered up the 
leaves she had cut off, put away two 
or three things that were lying about, 
and then came back to him. 

** Dinner will be ready at the usual 
time,” she said, in a cold, everyday 
voice. ‘“ And then we can talk——of 
other things.” 

“Yes,” Reynold answered, with a 
start, looking up from his reverie. 

BB 2 
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He had been thinking of the evening 
before. When he went into the little 
sitting-room after his walk, and Bar- 
bara rose up from the sofa to meet 
him, he had been startled, she was 
confused and frightened, and they had 
forgotten the ordinary greetings. And 
then they had talked, he had sat look- 
ing at her, he had stood up and held 
himself aloof—how had he done it? 
Well, it had been for Barbara’s sake. 
Afterwards they had gone through 
Mitchelhurst together. Together? No, 
absurdly apart, with the breadth of 
the street between them. And at 
last they had talked at the gate, and 
he had vexed her, and she had hurried 
away without a word of farewell. It 
seemed to him now that he had never 
meant that. It was impossible he 
could have meant it. Why, they had 
never shaken hands, he had never 
touched her, and he remembered that 
she had no glove on, he had seen her 
hand in the moonlight on the latch of 
the gate. She had said, “ Let us part 
friends,” he had only to consent. 

It is well that we cannot recall our 
moments of temptation. teynold 
had been able to pain her then with 
a jest, he had been strong enough in 
his bitterness of heart to let her go 
without a word, but now as he sat 
staring at the fire, idly clasping his 
knee, he regretted his strength. If 
he could have taken Barbara’s hand, 
he would, and the long fingers, loosely 
knit together, suddenly tightened at 
the thought. A woman’s small hand 
would not have had much chance of 
escape from such a clasp as that. 

3ut at that moment his mother 
aroused him from his musings. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LOVE’S MESSENGER, 


Tue first week of December had not 
gone by, and already the winter had set 
in. Mr. Pryor, as he walked from the 
vicarage up the lonely road to Mitchel- 
hurst Place, said to himself that it 
was a most unpleasant afternoon. Of 
his own free will he would not have 


left his fireside, but Destiny had 
turned him out, and he went feebly 
and heavily along the iron road, feel- 
ing as if Nature were in a mood of 
freezing malice and took pleasure in 
his sufferings. The air was still, yet 
it came very keenly to his pallid face, 
his feet were cold, the hand that held 
his umbrella was remarkably cold, a 
red-edged manual of prayers and de- 
votional readings, tucked under his 
left arm, showed a tendency to slip, 
and altogether Mr. Pryor had a half- 
numbed sense that it was not fair that 
any one should want him in such 
weather. 

The sky was grey, a chilly fog 
narrowed the horizon, and all the 
hedges and boughs in the little frozen 
landscape were covered with hoar- 
frost. It was like a dream of a dead 
spring. Every little clump of trees 
was an orchard, white with sterile 
blossoming, spectral flowers which 
would vanish as suddenly as they had 
come. Every sound was deadened, 
till it was almost startling to come 
upon a man at work by the wayside, 
lopping hoary branches from the 
hedge, and flinging them down, with 
all their delicate tangle of white 
sprays, upon the frosted grass. It 
was a grim task to be the only sign of 
energy in that ghost-like world ; sucha 
task as in an old picture Death him- 
self might have undertaken. Happily, 
however, for good Mr. Pryor’s nerves, 
it was the face of an ordinary flesh and 
blood labourer, with the breath steam- 
ing from his gaping mouth, that was 
lifted as he went by. 

The vicar crept, shivering, up the 
avenue to the house, which was more 
than ever like a great white tomb. He 
asked the servant who admitted him 
how Mr, Hayes was that afternoon. 

“Much the same, thank you, sir,” 
said the woman, showing him into the 
yellow drawing-room, and putting a 
piece of wood on the fire. “I'll tell 
Miss Strange you are here.” 

He stood miserably on the rug, 
looking down into the fender, and 
squeezing his red-edged book under 
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his arm, till at the sound of the open- 
ing door he turned and saw Barbara. 
The girl came forward quickly, and 
touched the fumbling fingers which 
he held out, as she uttered a word of 
greeting. 

“Mr. Hayes is much the same, they 
tell me,” said the clergyman in a 
melancholy voice. 

“Yes,” said Barbara, “I suppose 
there isn’t any difference. But I 
think anyhow he isn’t any worse. 
Mamma is with him, and he was 
taking some beef-tea just now ””—Mr. 
Pryor nodded grave approval of the 
beef-tea—* but he’ll be very glad to see 
you in a few minutes. Won't you sit 
down?” 

He sat down, nursing the book, 
which had a narrow ribbon hanging 
out of it. 

“T hope Mrs. Strange is pretty well 
—as well as can be expected ?”’ he said, 
after a pause. ‘* Not over-fatigued, I 
trust?” 

“Oh, no; I don’t think so,” the 
girl replied. “Mamma seems very 
well.” 

“ Ah, quite so. She bears up, she 
bears up. Well, that is what we must 


all try to do—to bear up. It is the 
only thing.” 
“Yes,” said Barbara. She was 


not quite sure that she ought to have 
said that her mother seemed very well. 
“Of course it is a trying time,” she 
added, by way of softening the pos- 
sibly indiscreet admission. 
“Certainly, certainly—very trying 
for you both,” Mr. Pryor agreed. Yet 
even to his dull eyes it was apparent 
that this very trying time had not 
dimmed the bright face opposite. 
There was a peculiar radiance and 
warmth of youth about Barbara that 
afternoon, a glow of life which forced 
itself on his perception. She did not 
smile, she was very quiet, and yet it 
seemed as if some new delight, some 
unspoken hope, had awakened within 
her, quickening and kindling her to 
the very finger tips. She sat demurely 
in her low chair, with her face turned 
towards the window, but there was a 


soft flame of colour on her cheek, and 
a light in her eyes when she lifted her 
drooping lashes. In that great, cold 
house, through which the shadow of 
death was creeping, she was the incar- 
nation of life and promise, a curious 
contrast to her surroundings. It would 
hardly have seemed stranger if sud- 
denly, in the desolate world without, 
one had come on a burning bush of 
pomegranate flowers among the cold 
frost-blossoms of the Mitchelhurst 
hedges. ; 

Mr. Pryor felt something of all this. 
He did not quite like it. Of course 
he did not want to see the girl haggard 
and weary, but he was so chilly, as he 
sat there by the fireside with his book 
on his knee, that it seemed to him as 
if the swift, light pulsations of youth 
were hardly proper. He would have 
been more at his ease with Barbara 
if she had had a slight toothache, or a 
cold in her head. He felt it his duty 
to depress her a little, quietly, as she 
sat there. 

“The hour of Death’s approach is a 
very solemn one, even for the by- 
standers,” Mr. Pryor began, after a 
moment’s consideration. 

Barbara said, “ Yes, it was,” with 
an almost disconcerting readiness. 

“Yes, yes, and we should endea- 
vour to profit by it. We should spend 
it, not only in regrets for those who 
are about to be taken from us, but in 
thoughts of the future.” 

Barbara’s red lips parted in another 
“Yes.” The future—she was think- 
ing of it. It was easier to think of it 
than of the old man who was dying. 

“Of the future,” Mr. Pryor con- 
tinued, caressing the smooth leather 
of his book with his ungloved hand, 
and softly pulling the pendent rib- 
bon, “of the time when we shall be 
lying—yes, yes, each one of us—as our 
friend is now.” He glanced up at the 
ceiling, to indicate that he meant Mr. 
Hayes, taking his beef-tea in the bed- 
room on the first floor. 

The girl said nothing, but looked 
meditatively at the folds of her dress, 
as if she were in church. It would 
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have been pleasanter if Mr. Pryor had 
brought a funeral sermon out of his 
table drawer, and could have gone on 
without these embarrassing pauses. 

“When our hour is at hand,” he 
said at last, “as—as it must be one 
of these days—how shall we feel then, 
Miss Strange?” 

Barbara didn’t know. 

“No,” said the vicar, “we don’t 
know. But we must think—we must 
think. Try to picture yourself in 
your uncle’s position—what would 
your life look to you if you were 
lying there now?” 

She looked up with a sudden 
startled flash. “I haven’t had my 
life—it would only look like a be- 
ginning,” she said with a vision as 
of a rose-garlanded doorway to a 
vault. “If I were going to die 
directly I couldn’t feel like Uncle 
Hayes.” 

The passionate speech awoke the 
clergyman’s instinct of assent. ‘ No, 
no,” he said, “certainly not. Cer- 
tainly not.” At that moment a 
message came: “ Would Mr. Pryor 
kindly step up stairs?” and he went, 
not altogether sorry to bring his little 
discourse to a close. 

Barbara, left to herself, sat gazing 
at the window, till at last the hinted 
smile, which had troubled her com- 
panion, betrayed itself in a tender, 
changeful curve. “ Adrian!” she 
said softly, under her breath. “Oh, 
how could I? How could I? Adrian ! 
and I thought you didn’t care!” 

She was restless with happiness. 
She sprang up, and walked to and 
fro, too glad at heart to complain of 
the walls that held her, and yet feeling 
that she needed air and freedom for 
her joy. She leaned against the 
window, and looked out at the wintry 
world, murmuring Adrian’s name 
against the chilly pane. There was 
no voice to give her back her tender 
speech, yet she hardly missed it. No 
praise is so sweet to a woman as the 
reproaches she heaps upon herself for 
an unjust suspicion of her lover. To 
defend him to others is a mixture of 


joy and pain, but to feel that she has 
wronged him, and that to trust him is 
safer than to trust her doubts, is a 
passionate delight. 

This joy had come to Barbara that 
very morning. She had been sitting 
in her uncle’s room, reading a novel 
by the fire-side, while the old man slept, 
as she thought. She softly turned 
page after page till a feeble voice 
broke the silence. “ Where’s your 
mamma?” said Mr. Hayes. 

* Down stairs, writing letters. Do 
you want her?” And Barbara stood 
ready to go. 

“No, I don’t want her. Writing 
her daily bulletins, eh? Well, well. 
What's the time? You haven't given 
me my medicine.” 

“It’s very nearly time,” said Bar- 
bara, with a glance at the clock. 
There was a little clinking of bottle 
and glass, and then she came to the 
bedside, and stood looking down at 
the wrinkled, fallen face among the 
pillows. “Can I help you?” she 
asked. 

* Wait a bit, can’t you?”’ said the 
old man. 

She waited, looking aside, yet 
watching for the slightest movement 
on his part. Her soft young fingers 
closed round the half-filled glass, and 
his dim eyes rested on them. Pre- 
sently he roused himself with an 
effort, and the girl put another pillow 
behind him. He stretched out a trem- 
bling, dingy-white hand, carried the 
glass to his lips a little uncertainly, 
and emptied it. 

She set it down. “Shall I take 
away that pillow?” she asked. 

* No—wait.” 

Barbara, after 2 minute, shifted her 
position, and stood by the carved post 
at the foot of the bed, while her 
thoughts went back to her novel. 
She was not heartless, she was only 
young. Her uncle had never been 
very much to her, and she found it as 
difficult to concentrate her mind on 
this melancholy business of sickness 
and dissolution as if it were a sermon. 
And yet she did sincerely desire to 
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behave properly, and to feel properly, 
too, if it could be managed. 

The little old man rested a while, 
sitting up in his bed. He perceived that 
the girl’s thoughts were far away. 
He could keep her standing there as 
long as he pleased, a motionless figure 
against the faded green curtains, but 
he could not narrow her world to his 
sick room. Perhaps for that very 
reason he felt a desire to awaken her 
from her reverie. 

* How old are you?” he asked. 

“‘ Nineteen.” 

The answer was given with a lifting 
of her long lashes. She had not ex- 
pected any question about herself. 

“ Nineteen?” 

“Yes. At least I shall be nine- 
teen next month.” 

A month more or less made little 
difference to Barbara. 

“As much as that?” he said. 
“Barbara, perhaps I ought to say 
something before I go.” 

Her attention was effectually 
aroused, and her brilliant gaze rested 
on the dull, waxen mask before her. 
But after a moment his eyes fell away 
from hers. 

“1 thought I did right,” he said. 

“Yes?” Barbara questioned. 

“That young man who came here 
—what was his name?” 

“ Mr. Harding.” 

“No, no, no!” he cried irritably. 
“No! What made you think of 
him? The first one?” 

“ Mr. Scarlett?” 

He nodded. 

* But it doesn’t matter,” he said. 
“If you were thinking of the other 
one it doesn’t matter about Scarlett.” 

“What about him?” 

“ He wanted to speak to you before 
he went away, and I told him to wait. 
Better to wait—you were so young, 
you know.” 

“He did want to speak to me!” 
the girl exclaimed under her breath. 

“ Plenty of time,” said Mr. Hayes. 
“He’s young too. I told him he 
could come again to Mitchelhurst if 
he felt the same. I thought it was 


best—I thought it was best,” he 
repeated, trying to drown a faint con- 
sciousness that to have parted with 
Barbara would have upset all his 
arrangements. 

“T’m sure you did,” she answered 
soothingly. 

“IT know your mother would say it 
was best—wouldn’t she? Besides I 
didn’t do any harm, since you were 
thinking of the other one.” 

‘* He was here last,” said Barbara. 

‘* So he was,” the sick man answered, 
with a flash of his old _briskness. 
“ And girls soon forget.” 

Barbara suid nothing. What was 
the good of protestations ! She would 
never utter a word against Reynold 
Harding—never. And what could 
she say about Adrian Scarlett? She 
had not owned to herself that she 
cared for him. If she did—and she 
was conscious of strong pulsations, 
which flushed her face, and filled her 
veins with tingling warmth—the more 
reason for silence. She laid a hand 
on the carved foliage of the post, 
and faced the dim figure propped 
in the bed. There was something 
grotesquely feeble about the little 
man’s attitude. His face, discoloured 
and pale, drooped in the greenish 
shadow of the hangings, his unshaven 
chin rested on his breast, his parch- 
ment hands lay in a little nerveless 
heap on the counterpane before him. 
One would have said that he was set 
up in sport, as children set up dolls 
and nine-pins, on purpose to be knocked 
over. 

“ Hadn’t you better lie dgwn?” 
said Barbara, after considering him 
for a while. She wanted to speak 
tenderly, for the sake of the strange 
new gladness which was throbbing at 
her heart; yet the facts of sickness 
and hopeless decay had never seemed 
so distasteful. When he assented, she 
put her arm about him with the 
utmost care, but she could hardly help 
shrinking from the clutch of his 
chilly fingers on her wrist. 

“ Rothwells are a bad lot,” he said, 
‘bad and poor. Scarlett would be a 
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better match. Some of his people have 
money.” 

The habit of deference to her Uncle 
Hayes prevented her from resenting 
this speech. 

“Never mind about that, please, 
uncle,” she said gently. 

“Good family, too,” said Mr. 
Hayes, indistinctly to himself. “1 
did it for the best, as your mamma 
would see.” 

“Never mind about mamma, Uncle 
Hayes,” said the girl again. “I’m 
sure you had better rest a little.” 

And when he acquiesced she went 
back to her novel, which was all 
about Adrian Scarlett. After all, 
he had not gone off without a thought 
of her—he had not slighted her. 
Perhaps she was too young, and at any 
rate she could not be angry with her 
uncle since he had told her of Adrian’s 
love. She had a right to think of 
him as Adrian, surely, if he loved her. 
So he had been sent away—where ? 
Perhaps he would see somebody else, 
somebody better and more beautiful, 
and she would be forgotten. Well !— 
Barbara’s eyes were fixed intently on 
the page—even if he did forget her, it 
might break her heart, but she need 
not be ashamed that she had thought 
of him, since she held the happy 
certainty that he had thought of her. 
Happen what might in his after life, 
he had loved her once—he had !—he 
had! And she had feared that he 
had only laughed at her, she had 
thought that he might be heartless—Oh 
how was it possible that she could have 
been so wickedly unjust! She deserved 
that he should never come back to her. 

It was an incongruous business alto- 
gether. It was as if a breath from a 
burial vault had quickened the faint 
flame in Barbara’s heart to sudden 
splendour, for if old Hayes had actu- 
ally been the mummy he very much 
resembled, he could not have been more 
remote from any comprehension of the 
message which he had delivered. His 
lips had relaxed in utter feebleness, 
and the secret had escaped. He did 
not see the look which flashed into the 


girl’s eyes, and when Mrs. Strange, 
who might have been more observant, 
came to take her place by the bedside, 
Barbara stole softly away, hanging 
her head in the consciousness of those 
flushed cheeks, which seemed too like 
holiday wear for such a melancholy 
time. Her mother might have been 
surprised, for she had been a little 
uneasy, fancying that the girl looked 
sad. Barbara was but a young thing, 
and had been left too long shut up 
with but dismal company. 

And, if Mrs. Strange had only 
known it, the poor little girl had been 
her own most dismal company. From 
the time that Reynold Harding went 
away she had been restless, frightened, 
and miserable. When the exaltation 
of that evening had passed, a sudden 
terror at the thought of her own dar- 
ing overtook her. She was not only 
afraid of her uncle’s anger, but doubt- 
ful whether she had not really com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin against 
the social law. When she hurried to 
Harding with the letters, she had 
somehow vaguely believed that he 
would shelter her, that he would 
stand by her if she were blamed. And 
when he had played with her, refused 
to trust her, and vanished into the 
night with a mocking smile, leaving 
her utterly alone, she had felt absurdly 
desolate. At first she had waited, in 
sickening apprehension, for her uncle 
to hear of her visit to Mr. Harding. 
Fate, however, seemed whimsically 
inclined to protect her. First there 
was the storm of rain which prevented 
a meeting with all the gossips of Mit- 
chelhurst at the Penny Reading. 
Then, a day or two later, came Mr. 
Hayes’ accident—a mere slip on the 
stairs, it was supposed, till the doctor 
hinted at something in the nature of a 
fit. Barbara saw that detection was 
postponed, but still she felt that the 
sword hung over her head, and night 
after night she tossed in an agony of 
doubt. Had she really done anything 
very dreadful? She recalled Mr. 
Harding’s ambiguous words and 
glances—did they mean that he 
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thought lightly of a girl who would 
go to him as she had done? Over and 
ove “gain she asked the useless ques- 
tions -' id they mean that !—Did 
they «ot?—What did they mean? 
And le ving his meaning out of the 
matter, what would other people say ¢ 
Suppose she went and told them—ah ! 
but how and what would she tell 
them? She might say, “I found I 
hadn’t posted Mr. Harding’s letters, 
so I took them to him at once : wasn’t 
that the best thing to do?” How 
right and reasonable it sounded! But 
if she said, “‘I went secretly to a 
man’s lodgings at night *at the 
mere thought a blush passed over her 
like a scorching wave of fire. What 
would her mother say ? 

Even in her misery she was childish 
enough to wince at the thought of her 
sisters at home. She had been proud 
to be mistress of a house while they 
were still in the school-room, and the 
idea that she had been wanting in 
dignity, perhaps even in modesty, and 
that she might be ostentatiously con- 
trolled and watched, by way of punish- 
ment, was intolerable to her. To be 
humiliated before Louisa and Hetty— 
how could she endure it? They were 
not ill-natured, but they had a little 
resented her advancement, and Bar- 
bara, as she lay in her great over- 
shadowing bed, could fancy all the 
outspoken comments and questionings 
in the roomy attic where the three 
used to sleep. She did not want to go 
back to the Devonshire vicarage, and 
yet Mitchelhurst was fast becoming 
hateful to her. The pictures on the 
walls gazed at her with Reynold’s 
eyes, his presence haunted the house 
from which he had been banished. 
What was the wrong that she had 
done him? She did not know, and 
the uncertainty seemed to mock her 
as he had mocked her that night. 
The poor child said to herself quite 
seriously that he had taken away all 
her youth and happiness. She fancied 
that she felt old and weary as the days 
went by, fretting her simple heart 
with unacknowledged fear. 





And now suddenly came the message 
of Adrian’s love, and lifted hey above 
all her dreary little troubles. What 
did it matter that it was uttered by 
those dry, bloodless lips, which stum- 
bled over the blissful words? What 
did anything matter since Adrian 
cared for her, and life was all to 
come? Why had she tormented her- 
self about Reynold Harding! Reynold 
Harding! He was utterly insignifi- 
cant, he was nobody! She could tell 
Adrian about that expedition of hers, 
it was so unimportant, so trivial, that 
he could not be jealous; he could not 
mind, Adrian’s jealousy! There was 
something delightful, even in that ter- 
rible possibility. But he would not be 
jealous, everything was warm, and 
glad, and full of sunshine when 
Adrian was there. 

She resented Mr. Pryor’s profes- 
sionalallusions tothe uncertainty of life. 
There are moments so perfect that they 
ought not to be degraded by thoughts 
of disease and death, ought not to 
be measured or weighed in any way 
whatever. Barbara felt this, and she 
thrust aside the clergyman’s lecture 
as soon as he left the room. Let him 
talk of such things to Uncle Hayes. 
As for her, she lingered at the window, 
thinking of her newly-found happiness, 
while she gazed at the hoary fields, 
with their black boundaries of railing 
or leafless hedge, till a faint pink flush 
crept over the pale sky, as if it were 
softly suffused with her overflowing 
joy. Mitchelhurst Place, of which 
Harding had dreamed so tenderly a 
few months earlier, as a home for him- 
self and his love, was to the eager girl 
at that moment only a charnel house, 
full of death and clinging memories, 
from which she panted to escape. It 
was true that she had first met Adrian 
Scarlett there, but she had the whole 
world in which to meet him again. 
* And he will always know where to 
find me,” she said to herself with a 
touch of practical common sense in the 
midst of her rapture. “ He can look 
out papa’s name in the Clergy List any 
day.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A PERPLEXING REFLECTION. 


Tue April sun was shining into two 
pleasant sitting-rooms, only divided by 
a partially drawn curtain. Their long 
windows opened on a wide gravel 
walk. Beyond this lay a garden, 
bright with the airy, leafless charm 
of spring. The grass was grey-green 
as yet, the borders brown earth, but 
there were lines and patches of gay 
spring flowers, and a blithe activity of 
birds, while the white clouds floated 
far away in the breezy sky. 

Adrian Scarlett, who was a guest in 
the house, came slowly sauntering along 
one of the sunshiny paths, between the 
yellow daffodils, with eyes intent on a 
handful of printed leaves. Now and 
again he stopped short, trying a dif- 
ferent reading of a line, or twisting 
his little pointed beard with white 
fingers, while he questioned some 
doubtful harmony of syllables. Once 
he took a pencil from his pocket, and 
with indignant amusement marked a 
misprint. After each of these pauses 
he resumed his dreamy progress, un- 
conscious of any wider horizon than 
the margin of his page. 

Presently his loitering walk brought 
him to one of the tall, shining windows, 
and thrusting the little bundle of 
proofs into his pocket, he unfastened 
it and stepped in. He found the room 
untenanted, except by two or three 
flies, which buzzed in the sunny panes 
as if summer time had come. A. piano 
stood open, with some music lying on 
it, and the young man sat down with 
his back to the curtained opening, 
began to play, and amused himself 
for a while in an agreeably discursive 
fashion. But after a time he felt that 
he was not alone. The conviction 


stole upon him gradually, though, as 
far as he knew, there had been no 
sound in the further room, and he 
had previously believed that every- 
body was out. 
shoulder more 
nothing. 


He glanced over his 
than once, but saw 
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“Shall I go and look?” he asked 
himself. “ But it may be somebody I 
don’t know, and don’t want to know. 
Suppose it should be a housemaid come 
to be hired, and waiting till Mrs. 
Wilton comes in. What should I say 
to the housemaid? Or, by the way, 
the parson said something about Easter 
offerings yesterday, perhaps this is the 
clerk or somebody come for them. 
Perhaps if I go in he'll ask me for 
an Easter offering. I think I won't 
risk it. Shall I go into the garden 
again ?”’ 

While he debated the question, he 
went on playing, feeling that the 
music justified an apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the invisible companion- 
ship. The sunshine lighted up the 
reddish golden tint of his hair and 
moustache, and the warm flesh colours 
of his face. Presently his wandering 
fingers slackened on the keys, and then 
after a momentary pause of recollection 
he struck the first notes of a simple 
air, and played it, with his head thrown 
back and a smile on his lips. 

Near him an old-fashioned mirror 
hung, a little slanted, on the wall, 
and as his roving eyes fell on it,a 
beardless, sharply-cut face appeared in 
its shadows, motionless and pale, gazing 
out of the heavy frame with a singular 
look of eagerness. 

Adrian started, but his surprise 
was so quickly mastered that it was 
hardly perceptible, and he continued 
as if nothing had happened, appa- 
rently suffering his glances to wander 
as before, though in reality he watched 
the dark eyes and sullen brows bent 
on him from the wall. The face, ap- 
pearing so picturesquely, interested 
him, and after a moment the interest 
deepened. As he had before become 
gradually conscious of the man’s pre- 
sence, so now did a certainty steal 


over him that he was somehow 
familiar with the features in the 
mirror. 


The stranger was evidently stand- 
ing where he might see and not be 
seen, and he leant on a high-backed 
chair so that he was partially hidden. 
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“ Who the deuce is he? and where 
have I seen him? and what does he 
want here?” said Scarlett to himself, 
continuing to play the tune which had 
evoked the apparition. “ He doesn’t 
look as if he went round for Easter 
offerings. Can’t want to tune the 
piano, or why didn’t he begin before I 
came in? Hope he isn’t an escaped 
lunatic—there’s something queer and 
fixed about his eyes; perhaps I had 
better soothe him with a softer strain, 
By Jove! I have seen him somewhere, 
and uncommonly good-looking he is, 
too! How can I have forgotten him ? 
He isn’t the sort of man to forget. 
He doesn’t look quite modern, some- 
how, with his full, dark hair, and his 
beardless face ; or, rather, I feel as if 
he were not quite modern—but why?” 

Adrian glided into the accompani- 
ment to an old song, and sang a 
quaint verse or two softly to himself. 
The face in the mirror relaxed a little. 
After a moment the man straightened 
himself, drew back, and vanished. 
Adrian finished his song, and then, in 
the silence that ensued, a slight move- 
ment was audible, enough to warrant 
his entering the further room, as if he 
had just suspected the presence of a 
visitor. 

The man of the mirror was sitting 
in an arm-chair, with a book in his 
hand. He looked up a little hesitat- 
ingly and awkwardly, as if he were 
doubtful whether to rise or not. 
Adrian hastened to apologise for his 
musical performance. 

“T had no idea there was any one 
here,’ he said. “ I hope I didn’t 
disturb you?” 

“Not at all,” said the stranger, 
glancing at the book he held, and fur- 
tively reversing it. “An enviable 
talent,” he added, with an evident 
effort. 

* For one’s self, perhaps,” answered 
Scarlett. “But I’m not sure it is 
desirable in a next-door neighbour.” 

He was still trying to identify his 
companion. ‘The voice, unmusical and 
almost harsh, did not help him in the 
least, and, oddly enough, now that 
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they were actually face to face, he 
was less absolutely certain that he 
ought to recognise the man. “It 
may be only a likeness to somebody I 
know,” he refiected. “ But to whom, 
then? And why does he look at me 
like that? He seems to think ‘he 
knows me /” 

“T hope you'll go on if you feel 
inclined,” said the stranger. 

Adrian shook his head. 

“Thank you, but I think I’ve made 
about noise enough for one morning.” 

He took up the paper and skimmed 
a column or two. Presently he 
looked from behind it, and their eyes 
met. 

“T can’t help thinking,” he said, 
“that we have met before somewhere, 
haven’t we? I don’t know where, 
but I have an idea that your memory 
is better than mine.” 

The other was obviously taken by 
surprise. 

“No,” he said, drawing back and 


frowning. ‘“ No—in fact I’m sure we 
haven’t met—at least not to my 
knowledge. My name is Harding.” 


Scarlett owned that the name con- 
veyed nothing to his mind, but when 
in return he mentioned his own, he 
was certain that he caught a flash of 
recognition in the other’s eyes. ‘“ He 
expected that,” he soliloquised, as he 
picked up his paper again. ‘ Here is 
a mystery! Deuce take the fellow— 
why did he stare at meso? He isn’t 
as handsome as I thought he was in 
the glass—he’s ill-tempered and awk- 
ward ; it isn’t a pleasant face, though 
of course the features are good. He 
might make a good picture’—and, by 
Jove! that’s what he was—a picture ! 
and I didn’t know him out of his 
frame! I wonder whether it’s a chance 
resemblance, or whether 

“Were you ever at a place called 
Mitchelhurst?” he asked, abruptly. 

The blood mounted to Harding’s 
face. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Then,” said Adrian, “you must 
surely be some connection of the 
family at the old Place—the old 
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family at the old Place, I mean. I 


have made out the likeness. that 
puzzled me. There is a_ picture 
there———”’ 





“T am connected with the family,” 
said Harding, “on my mother’s side. 
It isn’t much to boast of > 

“If you come to that,” Scarlett 
answered lightly, “what is? But I'll 
confess—I dare say I ought to be 
ashamed of myself—but I'll confess 
that I do care about such things. I 
don’t want to boast, but I would 
rather my ancestors were gentlemen, 
than that they were butchers and 
bakers and—vwell, the candlestick- 
makers might be decorative artists in 
their way, and so a trifle better.” 

Harding scowled, but did not 
speak. 

“ You don’t agree with me,” Adrian 
went on, with his pleasant smile. 
“Well, you can afford to scorn the 
pride of long descent if you choose. 
And, mind you, though I prefer the 
gentleman, I dare say the tradesman 
might be more valuable to the com- 
munity at large!” 

“T hope so,” said Harding with a 
sneer. ‘“ My grandfather was a pork- 
butcher.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Adrian, blankly. 
** You combine both, certainly!” He 
was decidedly taken aback by the an- 
nouncement, as the other had intended, 
but he recovered himself first. It was 
Harding who looked sullen and ill at 
ease after the revelation into which he 
had been betrayed, as if his grand- 
father had somehow recoiled upon him, 
and knocked him down. 

Young Scarlett felt that he could 
not get upand go away the moment 
the pork-butcher was _ introduced, 
though he half regretted that he had 
come from the piano to talk to his 
sulky descendant. ‘“ Well, you get 
your looks from your ancestors at 
Mitchelhurst,” he said; “it’s quite 
wonderful. I studied those portraits 
a good deal, and there’s one on the 
right-hand side of the fire-place in the 
yellow drawing-room, as they call it 
—do you know the house well?” 
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“Yes, well enough. Yes, I know 
Anthony Rothwell’s picture.” 

“It might be yours,” said Adrian, 

teynold’s only answer was a doubt- 
ful “ Hm!” 

“A fine old house!” Searlett re- 
marked, as he rose from his chair. 
lf his companion intended to treat 
him to such curt, half-hostile speeches, 
he would leave him alone, and ask 
Mrs. Wilton, or one of the girls, 
about him, later. He might satisfy 
his curiosity so, more pleasantly. 

But, “A fine old house!” Harding 
repeated. “ Yes, a fine, dreary, chilly, 
decaying, melancholy old house.” He 
leant back in his chair and looked 
up at Searlett. “Did you ever see 
a more hopeless place in all your 
life?” 

“Come! Not so bad as that!” 

“Well, it seems to me that there is 
no hope about it,” Reynold persisted ; 
“no hope at all. A ghastly night- 
mare of a house. Why doesn’t some- 
body pull it down?” 

“You must have seen it under 
unfavourable circumstances.” 

“Very likely. I was there last 
October. It might be better in the 
summer-time.” ‘ 

“ You stayed there?” 

“Yes, a few days.” 

“Did they tell you I had been?” 
Scarlett asked impulsively. “ Did 
they speak of me—Mr. Hayes, and— 
Miss Strange?” 

The men looked at each other as 
the name was spoken, Reynold’s dark 
gaze crossing the bright grey-blue 
gleam of Adrian’s glance. ‘“ They 
said something of a Mr. Scarlett who 
had been there—yes.” 

* And they were well, I hope?” 

* Well enough—then.” 

“Then?” cried Adrian. “Then! 
Why, what has happened since?” 

“Didn’t you know old Hayes was 
dead ?” 

The young man drew a long breath. 
* No, I didn’t !” 

“ Died just a week before Christmas. 
The old house is shut up.” 

Adrian was silent for a moment. 
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“Poor old fellow!” he said at last. 
“Tm very sorry to hear it. And the 
house shut up—of course Miss Strange 
would go bick to her people in Devon- 
shire.” Reynold looked at him silently. 
‘‘T wonder who will take the old 


Place!” said Adrian. “If I were 
rich—” Their glances met once more, 


and he stopped short, and strolled 
towards the window. 

“A castle in the air,’’ he said, pre- 
sently. “I don’t suppose I shall ever 
see Mitchelhurst again, since the poor 
old gentleman is gone. But I shall 
always remember the place. Not for 
its beauty, precisely. I know when I 
went there first I was surprised that 
he should care to live in a corner of 
that great white pile. Something 
rather sepulchral about it. Did you 
ever notice it by moonlight?” 

Reynold Harding said, 
had. 

“T recollect an almost startling 
effect one night,” Scarlett continued. 
“And the avenue too—that queer 
avenue —gnarled boughs, with thin 
foliage quivering in the wind, and 
glimpses of summer sky shining 
through. I think if I were a painter 
I would make a picture of those 
trees.” 

There was a picture of them, strip- 
ped of their leaves, and wrestling with 
an October gale, before the eyes of the 
man to whom he spoke. ‘They might 
be worth painting,” he said. “I sup- 
pose they weren’t worth cutting down. 
If they had been, I fancy there 
wouldn’t be any avenue left.” 

“T suppose not. Well, anyhow I’m 
glad it was spared. There’s an indi- 
viduality about the place—melancholy 
it may be, perhaps dreary, as you say, 
but it isn’t commonplace, so it misses 
the worst dreariness of all.” He re- 
curred to his first idea. “ I wonder 
who will live there now poor old 
Hayes is dead.” 

“ Rats,” said Reynold. “ And per- 
haps an old man and his wife, to take 
care of it.” 

Scarlett stood, with a shadow on 
his pleasant face. He had meant to 


Yes, he 


go back to Mitchelhurst quite early in 
the summer, and he slipped,a hand 
into his pocket, and fingered the little 
bundle of printed leaves which had 
played a part in his day-dream. He 
had counted on a welcome from the 
white-haired old gentleman, whose 
whims and oddities he understood 
and did not dislike, and he had waited 
contentedly enough till the time should 
come. In fact, he had found plenty 
to do that winter, what with Christ- 
mas visits and the preparation of his 
poems for the press. As Adrian looked 
back, he realised that it had been a 
very agreeable winter, and that it 
had slipped away very quickly. The 
thought of Mitchelhurst had been 
there through it all, but, to tell the 
truth, it had not been very prominent. 
He would have spoken to Barbara in 
the autumn, if he had been left to 
himself, yet he had recognised the 
wisdom of the old man’s prohibition, 
he had enjoyed the pathos of that un- 
spoken farewell, and the sonnet which 
he touched and retouched with dainty 
grieving, and he had looked forward, 
very happily, to the end of his proba- 
tion. Barbara, who was certainly very 
young, was growing a little older 
while he waltzed, and sang, and 
polished his rhymes, and made new 
friends wherever he went. Adrian 
had too much honesty to pretend to 
himself that he had been broken- 
hearted in consequence of their sepa- 
ration. He had not even felt uneasy, 
for, without being boastful, he had 
been very frankly and simply sure of 
the end of his love-story. «He knew 
Barbara liked him. 

And now it seemed that his testy 
little white-haired friend had gone out 
of the great old house into a smaller 
dwelling-place, and he had been reck- 
oning on a dead man’s welcome. A 
welcome—to what? ‘To the cold clay 
of Mitchelhurst churchyard? The 
week before Christmas — Scarlett re- 
membered that he had been very busy 
the week before Christmas, helping 
in some theatricals at a country house. 
He had been called, and called again 
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at the end of the performance. And 
just then, at Mitchelhurst, the cur- 
tain had fallen for ever on the little 
part which Mr. Hayes had played, 
and Barbara had looked on its black 
mystery. 

He bit his lip impatiently. There 
had been no harm in the theatricals, 
just the usual joking aud intimacy 
among the actors behind the scenes, 
and the usual love-making and em- 
braces on the stage. Adrian’s con- 
science was clear enough, and yet the 
recollection of the girl who played the 
heroine (painted and powdered a litile 
more than was absolutely necessary, 
for the mere pleasure of painting and 
powdering, as is the way with ama- 
teurs), came back to him with un- 
pleasant distinctness. He could see 
her face, close to his own, as he 
remembered it on the hot little gaslit 
stage, in their great reconciliation 
scene, the scene that was always fol- 
lowed by a burst of applause. Every- 
body had admired his very becoming 
dress, and Scarlett himself had been 
rather proud of it. But now in a 
freak of his vivid imagination, he 
pictured the masquerading figure that 
he was, all showy pretence, with a 
head full of cues and inflated speeches, 
set down suddenly in the wintry 
loneliness of Mitchelhurst Place, and 
passing along the corridors to the 
threshold of the dead man’s room, to 
see Barbara turn with startled eyes in 
the midst of the shadows. God! how 
pitiful and incongruous was that 
frippery, as he saw it in his fancy, 
brought thus into the presence of the 
last reality ! 

And Barbara, had she wondered at 
his silence during all these months? 
Never one word of regret for the old 
man who had been kindtohim! “I 
wouldn’t have had it happen for any- 
thing!” he said to himself. ‘“ What 
has she thought of me?” 

Harding, with eyelids slightly droop- 
ing, was watching him, and Scarlett 
suddenly became aware of the fact. 

“No, I suppose nobody is likely to 
take the old house,” he said hurriedly. 


“TJ used to think it must be dull for 
Miss Strange, shut up there with 
nobody but her uncle.” 

“T should say it was.” 

“ Well, Devonshire’s a nice county, 
not that I know much of it. What 
part of Devonshire do the Stranges 
live in—do you know?” 

“ North Devon,” Reynold Harding 
answered, and then added, half reluct- 
antly, ‘“ Sandmoor, near Ilfracombe.” 

“ Ah, it isn’t a part I know at all,” 
said Adrian aloud, and to himself he 
repeated, ‘“ Sandmoor, near  IIfra- 
combe.” 

At that moment the door opened, 
and one of the daughters of the house 
came in. “Oh, Mr. Harding!” she 
exclaimed, advancing, and _ shaking 
hands in a quick, careless fashion. 
“T’m afraid you've been kept waiting 
a long while.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Harding, 
standing very stiffly. “Is Guy ready 
now, Miss Wilton?” 

“Yes, he’s waiting in the hall. 
Bob got him away to the stables, and 
I didn’t know he was there till just 
now ; you know what those boys are 
when they get together. I thought 
Guy had better wait in the hall, for 
I’m afraid he’s not as clean as he 
might be.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Harding re- 
plied again. “ He very seldom is.” 

“T did try to brush him,” said the 
girl good-humouredly, “ but I didn’t 
do much good.” 

‘Wanted something a good deal 
more thorough, no doubt,” Adrian 
suggested. 

“| hope he delivered his message ?” 
Harding inquired. “It is his birth- 
day to-morrow, and his father is going 
to take him for the day to the seaside. 
He was to ask if your brother would 
go with him.” ‘ 

“Oh, Bob will be delighted, I’m 
sure,” said Miss Wilton. “I should 
think you would enjoy the holiday, 
Mr. Harding, you must be thankful 
to get rid of your charge now and 
then.” 

Scarlett, sitting on the end of the 
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sofa, saw Harding’s face darken with 
displeasure. “It m akes very little 
difference, thank you,” said the tutor 
coldly. “I think Ill go and find Guy 
now.” And he bowed himself out of 
the room in his sullen fashion. The 
girl looked after him, and then turned 
to Adrian and laughed. 

“ Aren’t we dignified?” she said. 
“What did I say to make him so 
cross? I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t think 
you said anything very dreadful. 
Who is Guy?” 

“Guy Robinson. His father has 
no end of money, Jones and Robinson 
the builders, you know, who are always 
getting big contracts for things in the 
newspapers—you see their names for 
ever. Old Robinson has bought the 
Priory, so they are neighbours of ours. 
Guy is twelve or thirteen, the only 
boy, and they won’t send him to 
school.” 

“ Mr. Harding is his tutor ?”’ 

Miss Wilton nodded, 

“T shouldn’t much fancy him for 
mine,” said Scarlett reflectively. “ I’m 
rather inclined to pity Master Guy.” 

“You needn’t,”’ the girl made 
answer, glancing shrewdly, “I think 
Mr. Harding is there under false 
pretences.” 

“False pretences ?” 

“Yes. I believe they think he is 
stern, and will keep Guy in order, and 
my private conviction is that he does 
nothing of the kind. Nobody could 
keep Guy in order without perpetual 
battles, and Mr. Robinson always ends 
the battles by dismissing the tutor. 
I never hear of any battles with Mr. 
Harding.” 

“T see. You think he spoils the 
boy.” 

“Spoils him? Well, I think that 
in his supreme contempt for Guy and 
all the Robinsons, he just takes care 
that he doesn’t drown himself, or blow 
himself up with gunpowder, or break 
his neck, and I don’t believe he 
troubles himself any further. I 
wonder what made the boy want to 
go to the seaside.” 


“ How far is it?” 

“Well, about thirty miles if they 
go to Salthaven. There’s a railway— 
T should think old Robinson will have 
a special. Bob will have a great deal 
too much to eat and drink, and he’ll 
be ill the day after. And if he and 
Guy can think of any senseless mis- 
chief, they are sure to be up to it, and 
the old man will swagger and pay for 
the damage. Boys will be boys,” said 
Miss Wilton, with pompous intonation. 

Adrian laughed. “Perhaps Mr. 
Harding will go too.” 

“Oh no! I know he won't.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Mr. Robinson won’t take him. 
My belief is that he’s rather afraid 
of Mr. Harding. Oh! there he goes 
with Guy, out by the garden way.” 

Scarlett looked over her shoulder. 
* What a handsome fellow he is!” 

“ Handsome ?’’ Miss Wilton turned 
her head, and looked doubtfully at her 
companion. 

“Yes. Don’t you think sot” 

“N-no. It never occurred to me. 
Do you mean it really, or are you 
laughing ?” 

“Of course I mean it. Didn’t you 
ever look at him?” 

“ Why yes, often.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“IT suppose his features are good, 
when one comes to think about them,” 
said the girl, with a dubious expres- 
sion in her eyes. “ Yes, I suppose 
they are.”’ 

“TI wish mine were anything like 
as good,” said Scarlett, = dispas- 
sionate candour. 

“You wish yours Mise Wil- 
ton began, and ended with an amazed 
and incredulous laugh, which was ex- 
ceedingly flattering. It was so evi- 
dently genuine. 

“T don’t think you half believe me 
now,” he said. “ But I assure you, if 
you were to ask an artist he would 
tell you 

“An artist? Oh, I daresay an 
artist might say so. But I don’t 
believe a woman would say that Mr. 
Harding was good-looking.” 
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‘“‘ How if she were an artist ?” 

“Oh, then she wouldn’t count.” 

“But why wouldn’t a woman think 
sot” 

She paused to consider. “TI don’t 
know,” she said, “and yet I do mean 
it, somehow. He may be handsome, 
but he doesn’t seem like it. I think 
a woman would want him to seem as 
well as to be.” 

“Do you mean that she wouldn’t 
admire him unless he gave himself 
airs? That’s not very complimentary 
to the woman, you know.” 

Miss Wilton shook her head. “TI 
don’t mean that. He might not think 
about himself at all—I should like him 
all the better.” She stood for a minute 
with her eyes raised to Adrian’s, yet 
was plainly looking back at the image 
of Reynold Harding which she had 
called up for the purpose of analysis. 
At last, “ He isn’t a bit unconscious !”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ He is the most self- 
conscious man I know. I believe he 
is always thinking about himself!” 

“Tf he is,” said Scarlett, “as far as 
I could judge I should say he didn’t 
enjoy it much.” 

“That’s it!’’ she said. ‘ He doesn’t 
find himself attractive, and so—no 
more do we. Jsn’t that it?” 

He smiled. ‘There’s something in 
the idea as far as it goes. But it 
doesn’t alter his features, you know.” 

“Of course not. But we don’t look 
at them.” 

Adrian stood, pulling his moustache, 
and still smiling. He was not afraid, 
yet he found it rather pleasant to be 
told that this picturesque tutor, who 
had been shut up in Mitchelhurst Place 
with Barbara, was not the kind of 
man to take a woman’s fancy. It 
was pleasant, but of course it did not 
mean much. Molly Wilton might be 
perfectly right, and yet it would not 
mean much. It is easy to lay down 
general rules about women, and very 
clever rules they often are. The mis- 
take is in applying these admirable 
theories to any one particular woman 
—she is certain to be an exception. 
Scarlett, while he listened to his com- 


panion, did not forget that there are 
always women enough to supply a 
formidable minority. 

“T say,” Miss Wilton exclaimed, 
with a real kindling of interest in her 
face, “I'll just go and take off my 
hat, and then we might try over that 
duef, you know.” 

To this he readily assented, but 
when she left the room he lingered by 
the window, and presently ejaculated 
“Poor devil!” It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he was not thinking 
of Molly Wilton, who assuredly was 
neither angel nor devil, but a bright, 
wholesome, rather substantial young 
woman. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TWO GLANCES. 


Arter all it was not Molly Wilton 
who first came into the room where 
Adrian waited for the duet, but her 
elder sister, Amy. Each sister had 
her recognised province, in which she 
reigned supreme. Amy was the 
beauty of the family, and had a taste 
for poetry; Molly was musical and 
lively. This arrangement worked per- 
fectly, and Molly admired her sister’s 
charms, and her poetical sympathies, 
without a trace of jealousy, feeling 
quite sure that justice would be done 
to her if there were any question of 
music or repartee, 

Adrian was not looking at his proofs 
when Miss Wilton came in. He was 
sitting on the sofa, with his legs 
stretched out before him, gazing into 
space, and thinking of Sandmoor, near 
Ilfracombe. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that he should put himself into 
communication with that place, but 
how was it to be done? Should he 
write that day, or should he go the 
next ! 

“Oh, I have interrupted you!” 
Miss Wilton ejaculated, and stopped 
just inside the door. 

“Interrupted me! Nota bit of it! 
I was only ta 

“You were thinking of that sonnet 
—I know you were!” 
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“No, really,” said Adrian, almost 
wishing he had been thinking of that 
sonnet. ‘“ No, I wasn’t. In fact I 
think the sonnet is pretty well 
finished.” 

“Ts it? You must read it to me, 
won’t you?” and she came forward 
eagerly, took a chair, and dropped into 
a graceful attitude of attention. She 
had a real taste for poetry, and the 
poet was also to her liking. This was 
not the first time that she had listened, 
with shining eyes and quickened 
breath, and had brought the colour 
to the young man’s cheek by saying 
with soft earnestness, “I like that— 
oh, I like that!” Adrian found it very 
pleasant to read his poems to Miss 
Wilton. 

“Tf you like,” he said. “If you are 
sure it won’t bore you.” 

“ Of course I like,” she answered. 

“It’s the first sonnet of all, you 
know,” he explained, “a sort of dedi- 
cation. I didn’t like the one I had, so 
[ shall make them put this in instead.” 
He pulled his papers out of his pocket, 
and took a leaf of manuscript from 
among the printed pages. “ You 
must tell me what you think of it,” 
he said, and cleared his throat. 

At that moment Molly opened the 
door. She saw the state of affairs at 
a glance, and slipped into her place, as 
quietly as if she had come into church 
late, and spied a convenient free seat. 

Adrian read— 


‘* Have not all songs been sung, all loves been 
told ? 

What shall I say when nought is left unsaid ? 
The world is full of memories of the dead, 
Echoes, and relics. Here's no virgin gold, 
But all assayed, none left for me to mould 
Into new coin, and at your feet to shed, 
Each piece is mint-marked with some poet's 


Tested and rung in tributes manifold. 


** O for a single word should be mine own— 
And not the homage of long-studied art, 
Common to all, for you who stand apart ! 

O weariness of measures tried and known ! 

Yet in their rhythm, you—if you alone— 

Should hear the passionate pulses of my 
heart!” 
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As he finished he lifted his eyes and 
looked at Amy. Where else should a 
young man look, to emphasise the 
meaning of his love-poem, except into 
a woman’s sympathising eyes? But 
the look, mere matter of course as it 
was, startled and silenced her. “ You 
—if youalone!” The words, spoken 
with the soft fulness of Adrian’s 
pleasant voice, rang in her ears. A 
young woman whose attractions were 
recognised by all the family might 
very well be pardoned for not at once 
perceiving that the emphasis was 
purely artistic. 

But the silence which would have 
been full of meaning for the lover, 
frightened the poet. 

“You don’t like it!” he exclaimed, 
anxiously. 

“Oh yes, I do—I like it very 
much.” 

“But there is something wrong,” 
Adrian persisted. “I am sure you 
don’t like it.” 

“ Indeed—indeed I do,” the girl 
declared fervently, and Molly chimed 
in with an enthusiastic— 

“Oh, Mr. Scarlett, it’s charming !”’ 

“It’s very kind of you to say so,” 
he replied, pocketing his sonnet and 
going towards the piano, still with a 
slightly troubled expression. “Shall 
we try that duet now?” 

Molly’s thoughts were very easily 
diverted from poetry. She set up the 
music ; but just as she was about to 
strike the first note, an idea occurred 
to her, and, spinning half round on the 
stool— . 

““Amy,” she said, “do you call 
that Mr. Harding so very good- 
looking ¢” : 

Amy was taken by surprise. 

“1% oh no! ” she answered. 

“There !” Molly exclaimed, looking 
up at Scarlett. 

“Why, what do you mean?” Miss 
Wilton asked. “Somehow I can’t 
fancy he'll live. Whenever I look at 
that man’s face I think of death.” 

“What a queer idea!” said the 
younger sister reflectively. “Well, 
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he certainly doesn’t look strong, and 
I should think that Robinson boy 
would be enough to worry anybody 
into an early grave.” 

Adrian, standing by the piano, 
raised his eyes to the old mirror, as 
if he half expected to see the pale 
face with its watchful eyes, below the 
gleaming surface of the glass. But it 
reflected only a vague confusion of 
curtain and wall-paper, and the 
feathery foliage of a palm. 

“T say,” sail Molly, “had you met 
him before this morning, or did you 
introduce yourselves?” 

“« We introduced ourselves. I found 
he knew a place where I stayed last 
summer. Don’t you remember,” he 
said, looking across at Amy, “the 
old house I told you about!” 

“T remember. Where you wrote 
that bit, ‘ Waiting by the Sundial ?’” 

Scarlett nodded. 

“Yes. Well, I found he knew it 
well—in fact it turned out that he was 
a connection a 

“ What, of your friends there?” 

“No, not of my friends, of the old 
family who used to have the place.” 

“Oh, your friends aren’t the old 
family then?” said Molly. 

“No, they are not. I ought to say 
they were not—there were only two 
of them,” he added in an explanatory 
fashion, “old Mr. Hayes, and his niece 
Miss Strange, and Mr. Harding told 
me to-day that the old man was dead. 
I didn’t know it.” 

Molly looked up sympathetically, 
but, as he did not seem to be over- 
powered with grief, she went on, after 
a moment— 

“Tsn’t it funny how, when one has 
never heard a name, and then one does 
hear it, one is sure to hear it again in 
three or four different ways directly? 

Did you ever notice that?” 

Mr. Scarlett wasn’t sure that he 
had, but he agreed that it was a very 
remarkable law. 

“ Well it always ¢s so—you notice,” 
she said. “Now I don’t remember 
that I ever knew of anybody of the 
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name of Strange in all my life, and 
now the Ashfords have got a Miss 
Strange staying with them, and here 
your friend is a Miss Strange.”’ 

His glance quickened a little at this 
illustration of the rule in question. 

“Curious!” he said. ‘And who 
is this Miss Strange who is staying 
with the Ashfords?” 

“Oh, she is a clergyman’s daughter 
from Devonshire. She is very pretty. 
Amy, don’t you think that Miss 
Strange is pretty?” 

“Very pretty,” said Amy, taking a 
book from the table. 

“Yes, very pretty, for that style,” 
Molly repeated. 

“ And what is her particular style?” 
Adrian asked, keeping his eyes, which 
were growing eager, fixed upon the 
keyboard. 

“Oh, I don’t know—she’s rather 
small,” said Molly lamely (Barbara 
was not as tall as Amy Wilton), “and 


she is dark—too dark, I think.” 
(Amy was decidedly fair.) “She has 
a quantity of black hair. Do you 


like black hair?” (Amy’s was wound 
in shining golden coils,) “and rather 
a colour, and fine eyes. Oh, dear, how 
difficult it is to describe people!” 

It might be so, and yet young 
Scarlett, as he listened, could actually 
see a pair of soft eyes shining under 
darkly pencilled brows, a cloud of 
shadowy hair, and lips of deep carna- 
tion. It would rather have seemed 
that Miss Molly Wilton excelled in the 
art of description. 

“Do you know what her name is?” 
he asked in an indifferent voice, stoop- 
ing a little to look at a speck on one 
of the keys, and touching it with a 
neat fingernail. 

“ What, do you think it may be your 
Miss Strange ?” 

“Tt’s possible,” he said. “Her 
people were somewhere in that part of 
the world.” 

“T did hear her name—no, don’t 
say it! Amy, do you remember Miss 
Strange’s name?’”’ 

Amy looked up absently. 
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“Something old-fashioned—wasn’t 
it Barbara?” 

Adrian had lifted his head, and 
their eyes met. In that moment the 
girl saw what a glance could mean. 
It was just a flash of light, and then 
his ordinary look. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s the name; 
it must be the Miss Strange I know.” 

“Dear me!” said Molly, “ I hope I 
didn’t say any harm of her just now! 
You'd better go and call. You re- 
member the Ashfords ; you went with 
us to a garden party at their place 
when you were staying here two years 
ago.” 
on smiled, and moved towards 
the window, forgetting his engage- 
ment at the piano. 

“Oh!” said the disappointed musi- 
cian, “‘aren’t we to have the duet 
then?” 

“T beg your pardon,” he answered, 
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coming back with bright promptitude, 
“T’m quite ready.” 

But Amy, as their voices rose 
and filled the room, sat gazing 
at the page which she did not read, 
She had seen how Adrian Scarlett 
could look, when he heard the name of 
Barbara. And she had thought, be- 
cause he turned towards her when he 
read a sonnet—she had thought— 
what? A pink flush dyed her delicate 
skin. Our pardonable mistakes are 
precisely what we ourselves can never 
pardon. 


The song being ended young Scarlett 


made his escape. He was half 
amused, half indignant. 
“ Sandmoor near Ilfracombe! Con- 


found the fellow, he knew where she 
was all the time, and I thought he 
was rather unwilling to give me her 
Devonshire address! Sandmoor near 
Ilfracombe indeed ! 


To be continued. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


Tue doings of the Parliamentary ses- 
sion that has closed have already lost 
whatever interest they may ever have 
had in face of what is to be done during 
the recess and after. The battle be- 
tween the two Houses is now definitely 
engaged. Lord Salisbury has nailed 
his colours to the mast for three 
months at any rate, and is displaying 
all the energy of a man who is fight- 
ing for his life, and who knows it. 
Mr. Gladstone, about the time these 
pages are published, will be sounding 
the trumpet from the famous citadel 
which he carried by storm in 1880; 
and, after a short armistice or a few 
light skirmishes in the early part of 
September, there will be no pause 
until the issues are finally decided. 
It is a year ago this September since 
many thousands of the miners of 
Northumberland and Durham met on 
the great moor at Newcastle, and gave 
notice to the Government that they 
were tired of waiting for the long- 
promised franchise. In October some 
fifteen hundred representatives of the 
Ministerial party from all parts of the 
country met at Leeds to urge the 
Ministers to bring in a Franchise Bill 
in 1884, and to follow it by a Redis- 
tribution Bill in 1885. The resistance 
of the Conservative party in the 
House of Lords was anticipated, was 
measured, and was discounted. It was 
taken for granted that the Bill would 
be sent up a second time. So far all 
has gone according to the programme. 
It is not, however, merely the pre- 
arranged order of events that has un- 
folded itself. As might have been 
expected, a new light has been thrown 
upon tendencies and currents deeper 
than the mere demand for a particular 
measure,—tendencies affecting the fun- 
damental character of parties, and 


marking a general transformation and 
advance in the national life. 

The party whose function is to resist 
change proves to have changed the 
most. A year ago the Conservative 
organs diligently pooh-poohed the 
gatherings at Newcastle and Leeds, 
derided the alleged demand for an 
extended franchise, and talked about 
the artificial manceuvre, sometimes of 
a revolutionary faction, sometimes of 
a handful of busybodies, sometimes of 
embarrassed Ministers at their wits’ 
ends for a cry. What was then a 
mere revolutionary manceuvre is now 
a great Conservative principle. The 
desperate cry of an embarrassed Go- 
vernment has now become the heart’s 
desire of a patriotic Opposition, To 
assert that the Conservative party 
and their champions, the Conservative 
peers, are not quite as anxious for the 
Franchise Bill as the Liberals pretend 
to be, is shameful, is cowardly, is a ma- 
lignant falsehood. All this makes one 
of the most remarkable cases of con- 
version in political history, and shows 
that the Conservatives six months ago 
were, in respect of an extension of the 
franchise, nothing less than advanced 
Liberals—though they did not know it 
themselves, and not a suspicion was 
entertained of it by other people. So 
much for the Franchise. But on 
Redistribution a still more extraor- 
dinary advance has been made. When 
Mr. Gladstone sketched the outlines 
of the principles on which members 
would be apportioned in any scheme 
for which he might be responsible, 
he distinctly repudiated the plan of 
allotting seats in proportion to popu- 
lation. The process in his hands will 
be a rough and approximative one, as 
indeed it is reasonable to expect that 
in an old country, with many ancient 
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landmarks and a strong historic sen- 
timent, such a process if wisely con- 
ducted must necessarily be. But 
Lord Salisbury goes beyond this, and 
seems to accept a principle which, if 
it is good for anything at all, must be 
good for equal electoral districts. As 
his words at Manchester (August 9) 
are important, and as diligent attempts 
are most naturally being made to 
empty them of their meaning by his 
mystified followers in the»Press, it is 
well to quote them textually :— 


‘* Lancashire has a special interest in this 
battle for reform. The present representation 
of Lancashire is thirty-three members. If 
Lancashire had the members which, according 
to a merely arithmetical computation would 
fall to her share, she would have sixty-three 
members. Therefore Mr. Chamberlain may 
be sure that if he goes to London at the head 
of 100,000 men to prevent a good redistribu- 
tion scheme passing, Lancashire will be pre- 

to see that justice is done... . 
iddlesex has even a greater interest th 
Lancashire in the passing of a fair redistribu- 
tion scheme. It has now sixteen members. It 
would have a right, under a strict computa- 
tion, to fifty-four members. So that r am 
afraid that if Mr. Chamberlain undertakes 
this perilous march he will find a considerable 
force in front of him as well as a considerable 
force behind him, and I think, before the ex- 
pedition is done, he will wish that he had 
confined himself to the safer warfare of his 
peaceable colleague who only fights by word 

of mouth.” 


It is idle to attempt to explain 
these words away, nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the statesman 
who so deliberately uttered them has 
any desire to explain them away. To 
prevent Lancashire from having the 
sixty-three members to which she is 
entitled on the basis of numbers, is 
“to prevent a good redistribution 
scheme passing,” and to stand in the 
way of “justice being done.” This, 
then—the basis of numbers, or at any 
rate something like it and very near 
it—is Lord Salisbury’s notion of the 
condition of a good and just scheme of 
redistribution. That again, we say, 
indicates as singular an advance in 
prospect on the question of redistribu- 
tion as has already been made on the 
question of franchise. 


If we turn to the rival party, a 
move of even greater significance 
makes itself almost universally visible. 
It is hardly too much to say that not 
one Liberal gathering out of a hun- 
dred is held, at which the feeling for a 
stringent limitation of the powers of 
the House of Lords is not so loudly 
and emphatically expressed as to 
make the predominant note of the 
meeting. There is a universal im- 
patience of the obstructive powers 
now possessed by the hereditary 
Chamber; and this impatience, let 
us remark, is none the less firm and 
resolute for keeping free for the most 
part of old-fashioned tirades of the 
blatant sort against “bloated aristo- 
crats.” We are not expressing an 
opinion, but stating a fact that is per- 
fectly well known to everybody whose 
business it is to know from day to day 
what occurs at these meetings, both 
great and small. Conservatives are 
as well aware of it as Liberals, and 
some of them even regard it with com- 
placency in the expectation that the 
cry against the House of Lords will 
frighten the moderate Liberals and 
break up the party. That is the 
avowed calculation of the more heady 
and reckless of the Conservatives, 
as it may, for anything that we 
know to the contrary, be the calcula- 
tion of some Radicals who think that 
their party will never do its work 
until it has cut adrift the Laodiceans. 
The more long-headed Conservatives, 
we know, watch this extraordinary 
manifestation of deep and unswerving 
resentment against the [legislative 
principles of a hereditary body with 
very genuine dismay. They are under 
no delusion ; they are wide awake to 
the inevitable prospect that as soon 
as ever projects for dealing with the 
House of Lords, whether by improving 
or removing, are once definitely in- 
scribed on the Liberal programme, 
this grave change in our Constitution 
will inevitably in the fulness of time 
follow that decision. Hence the folly 
in -the eyes of cool and prudent 
Tories of the course to which their 
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chief has committed them. Will 
this momentous reform be found 
definitely placed in the Liberal creed 
before the next three months are 
over} Has it already come into the 
region of practical politics, and even to 
the forefront of practical politics? If 
there is any shadow of doubt about it, 
that doubt arises from the enormous 
power of Mr. Gladstone. Nobody 
except Mr. Gladstone could prevent it 
or keep it back. Whatever might be 
the first and immediate effect on the 
unity of the Liberal party, he and he 
alone, by the authority of his position 
and the deeperinfluence of hischaracter, 
is strong enough to delay the tide, 
just as nobody but he could have 
ventured to produce so moderate and 
conservative a Franchise Bill. A 
second manifestation by the House of 
Lords of its resolution to ride rough- 
shod over the judgment of the House 
of Commons in a matter affecting its 
procedure in its own reform will make 
a great difference. Such contumacy 
may change the Prime Minister's 
own view of the struggle, and of the ex- 
pediency of meddling with privileges 
that have become practically intoler- 
able, as well as theoretically indefen- 
sible. Probably it will. If it does not, 
it will certainly intensify the resent- 
ment of his followers to such an ex- 
tent, that even he will not be able to 
prevent the reform (in whatever sense) 
of the House of Lords from being the 
next great object for which it will be 
their business to work. Mr. Bright 
is a sagacious man, Few statesmen 
have seen so far ahead, have prepared 
great changes from so considerable a 
distance, have made so few miscalcula- 
tions as to the course of events, as he 
has done during the forty and odd years 
of his public life. Mr. Bright perceives 
that change in the House of Lords is 
already the great object for which it is 
the business of his party to work. 
And “ what we want,” he says (August 
4th), speaking for himself and for them 
and for the country, “‘ is this—is a defi- 
nite purpose ; to remove a permanent 
obstacle to the national wants and will 
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represented in the House of Commons.”’ 
“‘ Without,” he went on to say, “ hav- 
ing a very strong opinion one way or 
the other, I am not so bound up to the 
belief in the necessity of two Houses 
as I was some time ago. At the same 
time, I think it must be admitted that 
the great bulk of the thoughtful 
people of this country have not only 
not expressed themselves, but have 
never shown any disposition to arrive 
at the point which would induce them 
to demand only one House and the 
utter abolition of the other.” How 
all this may go, it will be for the 
reformed constituencies to decide. It 
only concerns us here to notice the 
significance of the fact that this is the 
question which Liberals find most to 
say and to write about. 


The troublesome questions arising 
from the occupation of Egypt have 
passed once more into a new phase. 
The Conference which met to devise 
a plan for resolving the financial diffi- 
culties, could not agree, and it sepa- 
rated not without a little heat. The 
provisional understanding between 
England and France has “totally 
collapsed.” The Egyptian: policy of 
the British Government has, again in 
Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, ‘ undergone 
a dislocation.” The bankruptcy that 
now overhangs the country “affects 
and colours every Egyptian question. 
It places us in a new position in the 
face of Egyptian affairs. It is not 
one new embarrassment added to old 
embarrassments ; it is the overspread- 
ing embarrassment which goes through 
the whole, and places every Egyptian 
subject, more or less, in a new posi- 
tion.” Before resolving on the course 
which this new position may demand, 
the Government have despatched Lord 
Northbrook on a mission of inquiry 
and advice. Money, after all, is the 
great force for pulling people up, and 
the time is now swiftly approaching 
when the people of this country will 
be obliged to measure their Egyptian 
policy by the sobering standard of 
cash out of pocket. The French, 
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unless we are mistaken, paid for their 
own occupation of Syria, and we may 
be compelled by circumstances to imi- 
tate them in Egypt. The demand for 
the payment of the four millions of 
indemnities (half of the amount being 
notoriously a swindle) is very press- 
ing. When they are paid, another 
dilemma awaits the British Govern- 
ment. On the Ist of November, the 
interest on the bonds is due. If the 
next coupons are not paid, there 
will be grave diplomatic questions 
certainly with France and _ possibly 
with Germany too. If the coupons 
are paid, we shall stultify our own 
contention at the Conference that 
the reduction of the interest was an 
indispensable condition of leaving a 
proper margin for the cost of,, ad- 
ministration. Lord Northbrook has 
a reputation of long standing as a 
man of first-rate capacity for business, 
and it will need all his capacity to 
find a way out of this entanglement 
which will not involve either a new 
declaration of bankruptcy on the part 
of Egypt, sanctioned by us at the risk 
of European trouble, or else the as- 
sumption of financial responsibilities 
by the British taxpayer. 

One of the last acts of the session 
was to procure a vote of credit to the 
modest tune of 300,000/. to be devoted 
to “preparations and not operations ”’ 
for the rescue of General Gordon, if 
the necessity should arise, from the 
most foolish, random, improvident, 
and ineffectual mission that was ever 
imposed or accepted by statesmen in 
their senses. Parliament and the 
country were assured in the spring 
by Lord Hartington that “General 
Gordon left this country with a most 
distinct and clear understanding, re- 
peated over and over again by himself, 
that the mission he was going to under- 
take he was prepared to undertake 
with the resources to be found on the 
spot, and he distinctly understood that 
it was no part of the policy of the 
Government to despatch an expedition 
for the relief of Khartoum or any 
other garrison.” Then, when it became 


evident that General Gordon instead 
of helping us out of a scrape might 
much more probably need to be helped 
out of his own scrape, the same 
Minister extended the definition of 
the national responsibilities for their 
envoy :— 

“We must satisfy ourselves, as far as it is 
possible for us to satisfy ourselves, that such 
an expedition is necessary to secure the safety 
of General Gordon, and of those for whose 
safety he has made himself responsible. It is 
necessary that we should be satisfied that the 
original plan of evacuation is now impossible 
of execution. General Gordon will not be 
called upon by the Government to do any- 
thing that may be derogatory to his honour 
or character. Those who have intrusted 
themselves to his service, and those who have 
fought with him, and who have increased the 
perils in which they stood before by entering his 
service, no doubt General Gordon is responsible 
for and cannot desert ; but there is no reason 
to believe that, if escape is possible for him, 
it is not also possible for those who stand 
towards him in the relation which I have 
described.” 

The money has been asked for and 
granted, not because an expedition is 
yet thought necessary, but because it 
may be thought necessary before the 
House of Commons reassembles. It 
is waste of time to try to forecast 
events in the Soudan. According to 
the last news, Gordon is alive and 
well—after all the successive frenzies 
into which the tribe of philanthropical 
harum-scarums, the Cromwells from the 
manufacturing districts, and all the 
rest of the annexationist band have 
lashed themselves and vainly striven 
to lash other people since this most 
singular adventure was first under- 
taken. Meanwhile steamers are being 
hauled over the cataracts of the Nile 
with considerable effort and difficulty, 
but it will, we suspect, be a work of 
still greater effort and difficulty to 
haul General Gordon back again even 
when the steamers reach him. One 
little point that has turned up in the 
expeditionary process is worth atten- 
tion. Two regiments (or portions of 
regiments) have been brought away 
before their time from Bombay for 
service in Egypt, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the Indian Govern- 
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ment against their withdrawal. The 
incident is a trifle, but it illustrates 
how hard we shall find it to cut a 
military dash in the Mediterranean, 
with a military Empire on our hands 
at the other side of the Isthmus. If 
we only stay in Egypt long enough, 
it may yet cost us India before we 
have done, as some Anglo-Indian 
statesmen already warn us. The 
plain and certain truth is that we 
have not and cannot have armed men 
enough for new military responsi- 
bilities. Therefore, if we persist in 
projects of annexation, we shall ne- 
cessarily fall back on Indian ‘troops, 
and about the mischief and disaster 
involved in that as a permanent item 
of national policy, there is no difference 
of opinion among men fit to judge. 


The coclness which is supposed to 
have arisen between England and 
Germany is probably not of any real 
significance, and will soon pass away, 
—not, however, as we may fervently 
hope, to be followed by any reaction- 
ary warmth in the nature of alliance, 
understanding, or other entanglement, 
so much in favour with Mr. Ash- 
mead Bartlett and statesmen of his 
adventurous stamp. The present in- 
cident looks as if it were no more 
than a passing “breeze.” The ver- 
sion given in the Jimes is believed to 
be correct. “The question as to 
whether Angra Pequena was in 
British territory or formed a part of 
No Man’s Land was referred first to 
one authority, then to another ; 
and meanwhile, these delays spread a 
belief in Germany that we wanted to 
follow the dog-in-the-manger policy of 
keeping others out of land which was 
useless to ourselves. There may have 
been too much impatience on the 
German side ; there was certainly too 
much dilatoriness on ours. Lord Kim- 
berley seems to have declared, when 
Colonial Secretary, that the South- 
Western Coast of Africa was not 
claimed by Great Britain, and this 
expression of opinion ought to have 
been known and promptly acted upon 
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by his successor and by the Foreign 
Office. But Prince Bismarck must be 
aware by this time that his colonial 
policy, within the limits which he has 
himself indicated, will meet with no 
opposition from this country; and the 
soreness produced by official misman- 
agement ought now to bedisappearing.” 
What the Times calls official mis- 
management—and we have no fault 
to find with the description—may well 
be due to the possibility that the work 
of the Empire is getting too much for 
the time and the faculties of our 
statesmen or for any other twelve 
human creatures, whether Cabinet 
Ministers or others. Or it may 
really be due to that other sentiment 
which the Times dismisses as too 
foolish to be admissible, namely, “a 
jealousy of any attempts of Germany 
to open markets for herself or found 
colonies on the South-West African 
Coast.” It is hard to say how far the 
notion that the earth is the English- 
man’s and the fulness thereof, may 
lead the modern patriot. 


Colonial questions have solicited our 
attention at several points during the 
month, and it is perhaps a fortunate 
coincidence that so many of them 
should press upon us at once, for then 
we see both their diversity and their 
possible magnitude. An interesting 
sort of meeting took place, under the 
presidency of Mr. Forster, of certain 
prominent men of both parties, with 
a view to furthering the object of a 
Greater British Federation ; and many 
eloquent and inspiring sentiments 
found expression. With the aspira- 
tions after a cordial fraternity among 
all Englishmen, and the closest union 
and co-operation among them that is 
compatible with the fullest develop- 
ment of their joint and several in- 
terests, every Englishman that we 
know of is in the most complete and 
active sympathy. No Englishman 
that we know of is in the hurry that 
partisan politicians at home, and fool- 
ishly touchy individuals here and there 
in the colonies, allege, to sever the 
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imperial bond, cast our kinsmen adrift, 
and so forth and so forth. But no 
speaker at the Conference shed one 
single ray of light that could guide a 
statesman to what exactly it is that 
is wanted, what practical ends are to 
be served by a Grand Pan-Britannic 
Confederacy, nor how, above all, the 
said Confederacy is to be constituted. 
Some of the ablest men, who went to 
the Conference most excited and most 
sanguine, came away with the despond- 
ent admission that they had not heard 
one practical word uttered from first 
to last, except perhaps something about 
a Committee and a Secretary. When 
a scheme, however rudimentary, is 
produced, then it will be time enough 
to discuss it. High words on neither 
side can avail to master the tendencies 
of things or stem the current of cir- 
cumstance and interest. We are all 
agreed in desiring to see English ideas 
of law, freedom, industry, and hu- 
manity spread over the surface of the 
habitable globe. Whether that diffu- 
sion will be best effected by the cen- 
tralisation or decentralisation of the 
governing machinery, time will show. 
The present writer believes that cen- 
tralisation, if it be effectual, would be 
mischievous for the little time that it 
could last—producing, in Lamennais’ 
phrase, apoplexy at the centre and 
paralysis at the extremities—and that 
it would rapidly break to pieces. But 
in truth there is no reason to fear that 
the idle experiment will ever be tried. 
If we read the signs aright, England 
will have more serious business to 
attend to than the construction of 
Pan-Britannic gimcrackery, and the 
present desire of the Australian poli- 
ticians for fusion with one another is 
in fact a preparation, unconsciously 
made, for ultimate, and perhaps not 
very remote, disunion from us. Senti- 
mentalism and even hysterics may 
have their little innings, but the hard 
facts are quietly waiting to pull 
folly up. 

At the very end of the session Mr. 
Gladstone offered to introduce an 
Enabling Bill to empower the Austra- 


lian colonies to form themselves into 
a confederation. With something ap- 
proaching to downright levity, he bar 
gained that the measure should be 
passed practically without discussion. 
Only on one theory could he take up 
a position otherwise so incredible ; 
namely, that the doings of the colo 
nists are matter of entire indifference 
to us, and that nothing in the condi- 
tions of the proposed federation could 
interest or concern the legislature or 
the Executive Government at home 
here. That may or may not be a 
very good theory one of these days, 
but its time has certainly not come 
yet. So long as the present relations 
endure, there must be limitations of 
the powers and functions of an Austra- 
lian Union which need to be most 
carefully deliberated upon. Are the 
new United States, for instance, to be 
free to acquire new territory and to 
annex sub-colonial dependencies? We 
do not say No; on the contrary, we 
should be inclined to let the young 
giants expatiate at will, provided it 
is at their own proper cost and peril, 
and with full sense of responsibility. 
But these are not points to be settled 
offhand. The Conservative leaders 
were perfectly justified in refusing to 
undertake that a Bill of this signifi- 
cance should go through Parliament as 
a matter of form, like a provisional 
order for electric lighting. The 
Spectator says that Mr. Gladstone’s 
offer commanded “the enthusiastic 
assent of the Irish party.” This is 
of the nature of moonshine. One 
Irish member, who, by the Way, is a 
member no longer, no doubt said he 
saw no objection to letting the 
Enabling Bill pass without discussion, 
but Mr. Parnell was not present, and, 
in fact, there was hardly any assent, 
and there was not a trace of enthu- 
siasm. So much for the sake of 
historic truth. An Australian con- 
federacy, by all means, but as any 
such confederacy will assuredly leave 
us with responsibilities, even if it does 
not augment them, the imperial legisla- 
ture will be abdicating with a ven- 
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geance, if it watches a single stage of 
the transaction with that serene apathy, 
as of the gods on Olympus, which Mr. 
Gladstone seemed to count upon as a 
matter of course. 

A further step in the direction of 
imperial extension has been taken by 
the appointment of a new High Com- 
missioner as the representative of a 
British protectorate over the southern 
coast of New Guinea. The Australian 
colonies promise fifteen thousand 
pounds towards the cost of the pro- 
tectorate for the year. A Deputy 
Commissioner visited the island last 
autumn, to the extent of seventy 
miles of coast. “The white population 
at present consists of seven indi- 
viduals. It would be, perhaps, more 
correct to say that it consists of only 
three—Messrs. Lawes and Chalmers, 
two members of the London Missionary 
Society, and a Mr. Goldie. Mr. Goldie 
is a speculator in land—that is to say, 
he claims to have bought 17,000 acres 
at about one penny per acre, The re- 
maining four white men are engaged 
in the béche-de-mer fishery, and have 
no fixed place of abode. With the ex- 
ception of the small sum of money ex- 
pended by Mr. Goldie in his so-called 
land purchases, there is not a sixpence 
of Queensland or any other capital in- 
vested in the country. It is not to be 
expected that New Guinea will for 
long remain as free from the visits of 
disreputable white men as it is at 
present. The béche-de-mer fishery is 
probably a rich one, and should that 
industry increase the country may 
shortly be infested with the lowest 
refuse of the white population from 
Cooktown and other Australian ports. 
It is a well-known fact that this pro- 
fession claims the attention of the most 
disorderly of white men.” 

The object of the British Govern- 
ment in assenting to the protectorate 
is ostensibly, we suppose, to keep these 
immigrant ruffians in order. But the 
real motive of the colonists, of course, 
is to prevent possible designs of the 
French, perhaps not without a hope 
in some breasts that the kidnapping 





of workers for the sugar plantations 
may come to be practised with success. 
The question of the transportation of 
French habitual criminals is still un- 
solved, and the natural anxiety of the 
colonists is still alive, though it pro- 
bably reaches us in exaggerated forms. 
The Report of the French Senate puts 
a less alarming colour on former stories 
of the numbers and quality of the con- 
vict settlements. The bulk of the 
convicts will go to Cayenne, and not 
more than one-tifth to New Caledonia, 
amounting to something like 1,000 in 
the first year, 800 in the second, 600 
in the third, and so on, the number 
diminishing with the gradual eradica- 
tion of habitual offenders in France. 
“The convicts,” says the Report, “ will 
not, as has been supposed, be the most 
dangerous malefactors. They will be 
persons convicted of theft, embezzle- 
ment, indecency, habitual mendicancy 
and vagabondage, and infringement of 
police supervision. In the agricultural 
penitentiaries, prior to transportation, 
the prisoners’ aptitudes and chances of 
reformation will be inquired into, the 
most promising being sent to New 
Caledonia as skilled artisans.” Facili- 
ties are to be offered for marriage and 
for the transport of families, so as to 
avoid the horrors that once defiled 
Botany Bay. All this has a fair 
enough sound, but we need not be 
surprised if it does not reconcile the 
Australian public to their threatened 
neighbours. Whether English diplo- 
macy will prevail with the French 
Government to stay this plague, will 
depend on events of which the scene 
is far from Australia, and of which the 
English in Australia are not likely to 
measure the full import, any more than 
are many English in England. The 
colonists who write excited letters to 
the London newspapers, calling on the 
Ministers to make the Recidivist Bill a 
casus belli with France, forget that we 
have already other business with France 
in Egypt and elsewhere, but especially 
in Egypt. They, like the domestic 
Jingo, have still to learn that we are 
not yet absolute masters in the uni- 
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verse, to whom no Power dare say 
nay. 
The attempt to reverse the policy of 
common sense in Bechuanaland ap- 
pears to have collapsed even more 
rapidly than was anticipated. As Mr. 
Gladstone said a great many years 
ago, in South Africa you lie first on 
one side and then you turn over on 
the other, but in no position do you 
get comfort or peace. One supposed 
that the policy of 1880 was to have as 
little as possible to do with South 
Africa. Yet Ministers have never made 
up their minds honestly and firmly to 
stick to their text. Not to speak of 
the disastrous manner in which the 
restoration of its independence to the 
Transvaal was effected, the retention 
of the Reserve in Zululand leaves us 
answerable for much confusion, and 
loaded with what may any day be 
onerous liabilities in that sanguinary 
region. After retiring from Basuto- 
land, we are thereagain. After with- 
drawing our agent several years ago 
from Bechuanaland, we make a new 
arrangement which puts a new agent 
there. Mr. Mackenzie, who only went 
out in this capacity the other day, im- 
pressed every one who saw him here 
with his integrity and directness of 
mind. But he is a missionary, he 
hates Boers, and he sighs for an Anglo- 
Indian régime in South Africa. What 
has happened to Mr. Mackenzie, the 
Colonial Office has not told us; but he 
appears to have been compelled to 
resign for reasons of which we shall 
hear when despatches arrive. Affrays 
have taken place between the Boers in 
Stellaland and the natives, and the 
hundred police who were to have been 
on the spot by this time were not as 
yet, according to the last reports, even 
equipped. In fact, the policy is all 
all at sea. It is not yet decided, said 
Mr. Ashley, whether Stellaland should 
remain under the protection of Eng- 
land, or be annexed to the Cape Colony. 
Two years ago, and even one year ago, 
the Cape Colony would have nothing to 
do with Bechuanaland. When we sent 
Mr. Mackenzie, they at once began to 


change their minds, because the active 
Dutch element is, of course, always 
averse to British intervention, while 
even the English element has no 
mind to see another quarrel afoot 
with the Transvaal. Whether the 
Dutch or the English element is des- 
tined ultimately to preponderate in 
South Africa is hidden in the uncer- 
tain future. But everything points 
to the expediency of letting them 
work out their own issues. It was 
absurd to invest the Cape Colony with 
responsible government if we are to 
be ever ready at hand with imperial 
intervention, sometimes to coerce na- 
tives, sometimes to coerce colonists. 
Let them work out their own destinies 
in their own way, free from the 
capricious, impulsive, ill-informed in- 
terventions of Downing Street, the 
House of Commons, the Missionary 
Societies, and philanthropic excitables. 
If the legislature of the Cape Colony 
wishes to annex Bechuanaland, we 
shall be kicking against the pricks if 
we meddle to prevent them. But will 
they understand that the Imperial 
Government will not any more play 
fast and loose, and come back to 
Bechuanaland, as they have, unwisely 
enough, gone back to Basutoland? 
“ Ah!” cries Mr. Forster, “but our 
national duty and honour.” As if 
any fact were better established than 
that every intervention on our part 
on behalf of the natives in South 
Africa had left the last state of these 
unfortunate clients worse than the 
first. To say that honouy compels 
us to run our heads against impossible 
tasks will seem as absurd a generation 
or two hence as we now think the 
doctrine of a generation or two back, 
that honour compels a man to give 
anybody who has done him a certain 
wrong a chance to put a bullet or a 
blade into him in the duello, Great 
Britain should leave some little for 
Providence to do even in South Africa. 

The latest intelligence from Zulu- 
land points unmistakably in the same 
direction. Sir Bartle Frere picked 
his quarrel with Cetywayo, and broke 
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up the Zulu power, in order to please 
the Boers of the Transvaal, and to 
reconcile them to annexation. The 
whirligig of time has brought about a 
strange result. We are no longer 
very anxious to please the Boers, yet 
what is now happening is that the 
Boers are established in Zululand. A 
proclamation has been issued at Pre- 
toria announcing the establishment of 
a Boer Republic in Zululand, and de- 
elaring Zululand to be under its pro- 
tectorate. Such has been the ad- 
vantage to the unlucky Zulus of the 
beneficent intervention of 1878-79! 
It may be said that all would have 
been different if we had held fast to 
the Transvaal. We do not now argue 
whether we could or could not have 
held fast to it. Our point lies in the 
fact that we did not, that the Govern- 
ment and Parliament and constitu- 
encies changed their minds, that they 
will be always and incessantly liable 
to these changes of mind, and that the 
result of them to the natives is far 
more deadly than if we left natives, 
Boers, and British to settle matters for 
themselves, and among one another. 


After many obscure movements, it 
is now certain that we are to see a 
war between France and China. What 
has long seemed inevitable to outside 
observers, in spite of their hoping 
against hope, has at length come to 
pass, and the breach is formal, undis- 
guised, and complete. The French 
Minister has hauled down his tri- 
colour at Pekin, and the Chinese Envoy 
has got his passports and gone to 
Berlin. Before the end of the present 
week we are more likely than not to 
hear that military operations have 
actually begun in more than one spot. 
It is of little use to try to guess what 
dimensions the struggle may assume. 
It may produce a formidable drain on 
France, it may overthrow the French 
Minister to whom the world was be- 
ginning to look as the founder of a 
stable system of government in France, 
and it may lead to unpleasant and 
perilous collisions with the commercial 








interests of other Europeaus nations, 
first and foremost with our own. On 
the other hand, it is possible that 
things may take another turn, that 
China may quickly give in, that France 
may use her success with moderation, 
and that in any case operations may 
be strictly localised, so as to give no 
excuse to us or anybody else for real 
or feigned alarms. That the French 
Government at home will do whatever 
they can to minimise the quarrel in 
every sense, we may be reasonably 
certain. But the worst of all these 
operations at a great distance is that 
they necessarily confer power on 
admirals and generals on the spot. 
As we have good reason to know to 
our cost, this is a power which under 
such circumstances is commonly used 
in an unwise and aggressive spirit. 
England will watch with lively interest 
the French imitation of many a similar 
proceeding of her own. Any inter- 
ruption of the enormous commercial 
dealings of Great Britain with China 
would be very jealously viewed by 
important bodies here at any time, but 
most especially at a time like the 
present, when trade is far too much 
depressed as it is to bear easily that 
yet one more market, and that a very 
good one, should be closed to our pro- 
ducts. We can only hope that jealousy 
of this kind will go hand in hand with 
much circumspection. 

In spite of the exaggerations of the 
clever droll who amuses himself as 
the Paris Correspondent of the Zimes, 
and the wholly disproportionate im- 
portance assigned by his letters to 
occasional bits of strong language and 
excited gesture, the proceedings of the 
Revision Congress seem to have been 
conducted with a fair amount both of 
dignity and of good sense. An assembly 
of eight hundred men, holding vio- 
lently opposed opinions, representing 
the incensed conflicts of three genera- 
tions, and meeting in a tropical tem- 
perature, is no joke. It is not quite 
certain that if our own Lords and Com- 
mons were put into one room, and told 
to fight out the battle of Parliamentary 
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Reform, the language would be as de- 
corous as we assume when criticising 
our neighbours. Even as it is, there 
have been scenes this month between 
Mr. Sexton and Colonel King-Harman 
not any more edifying than the scenes 
between M. Royer and M. Jolibois or 
M. Madier de Montjau. Powerful 
and serious speeches were made from 
various quarters of the assembly. M. 
Clémenceau restored an oratorical and 
political reputation which had been 
waning, M. Ferry showed both dex- 
terity and strength, and the majority 
displayed the excellent virtue of stand- 
ing solid. The last fact is for the 
moment much more important than 
any article of the Revision itself. 
That comes to very little, as M. Ferry 
intended that it should. 

Much more important than the 
narrow political changes effected by 
revision is the social change that will 
in time be brought about by the new 
system of divorce which has at last, 
after many chances and changes, 
become law. The discerning reader 
of Mill’s famous essay on the subjec- 
tion of women perceived that the 
removal of political disabilities from 
women, and the opening of various 
callings to them from which they had 
previously been shut out were, in 
fact, secondary in the philosopher’s 
mind to the greater object of a trans- 
formation in the mutual relations of 
wives and husbands. Let us open as 
many other callings as we please, and 
by all means ; but when that is done, 
marriage will still remain the prin- 
cipal calling for the vast majority 
of women. To give a vote for a 
parliamentary candidate once in four 
or five years, or to have a chance 
of practising as a lawyer or a doctor, 
or of graduating at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, would make very little differ- 
ence in the lot of the great mass of 
women compared with such a change 
in usage and sentiment as would 
confer upon the. married woman equal 
rights of every kind to those of the 
man. The only school of genuine moral 
sentiment, said Mill, is society be- 


tween equals. As the world mends, 
command and obedience will become 
the exceptional facts in life, and equal 
association its general rule. Men first 
exacted from women the morality of 
submission ; next, men advanced to 
the practice of the morality of 
chivalry and _ generosity towards 
women; now, what modern circum- 
stances demand is the morality of 
equal justice. Mill readily admitted 
that “numbers of married people 
were under the present law (in the 
higher classes of England probably 
a great majority) living in the 
spirit of a just law of equality.” 
What particular changes in the pre- 
sent law he thought necessary, Mill did 
not specify. One change that he un- 
doubtedly thought urgently necessary 
has been effected since, and partly in 
consequence of his essay, by the new 
law enabling married women to hold 
their own property. Another most 
important move has been made by 
Mr. Bryce’s measure of the past 
session, for giving to mothers equal 
rights with the fathers in respect of 
their children. The measure has for 
the moment been shelved by the stupid 
indolence of the House of Lords, but 
the abominable barbarities which the 
present law sanctions under this head, 
more especially in Scotland, cannot 
last much longer, in spite of the House 
of Lords. Nothing, however, can 
make any difference in the lot of 
women comparable with that which 
would come from a change in the 
spirit of the institution of marriage— 
so infinitely the most monientous of 
all in its bearings on modern life. 
Mill himself never went fully into 
detail upon the question of divorce, 
partly on the ground which he once 
gave, that we cannot settle that ques- 
tion at all satisfactorily until women 
themselves have had a chance of say- 
ing effectively and with a sense of 
responsibility what they think and 
feel about the subject. However that 
may be, it is certain that the new 
French law marks a very extraordinary 
step, whether a wise and judicious one 
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or not, in the direction of relaxation 
and emancipation. Misconduct of a 
certain kind in the man is to be as 
good a ground for divorce as the same 
misconduct already is in England 
when committed by the woman. 
But sundry sorts of evil behaviour, 
of which the English law takes no 
cognisance in this regard, will entitle 
the other partner to release from the 
bond. If the husband or wife is a 
drunkard, he or she may be put away, 
and the marriage is at an end. Cruelty, 
in the sense of blows or brutal and 
systematically unkind treatment, will 
be a ground, not merely for separation, 
as it is with us, but for divorce. What 
is more remarkable is that affronting 
and deliberately offensive language, 
even though it is applied not to the 
party himself or herself, but to his or 
her relatives, constitutes a valid plea 
for a dissolution of the marriage. If 
either party is sentenced to transpor- 
tation or the galleys, the other may 
obtain relief by mere proof of the 
conviction. This, we may note in 
passing, was the one case in which 
Comte tolerated divorce, and the ex- 
planation of the exception to his rule 
is that the husband of Madame Clotilde 
de Vaux was a convict for life. It is 
not going much too far to say, as has 
been said, that “the general tendency 
of the Act is that when husband and 
wife have got to be intentionally of- 
fensive to each other they should be 
put asunder,” and “that French 
couples will practically be able to get 
severance whenever any sort of do- 
mestic trouble arises between them.” 
How far the courts that administer 
the Act will assist or impede its ope- 
ration in this extreme sense, and to 
what extent men and women will 
divest themselves of old-fashioned sen- 
timent, and practise the new liberty, 
remains to be seen. It is at any rate 
certain that there is little more left 
for the law to do in turning an in- 
dissoluble union into an engagement 
during pleasure or during good be- 
haviour. All the other indirect influ- 
ences that bind husbands and wives 








together in unhappy union, such as 
fear of the world’s tongue, regard for 
the interests of the children, and so 
forth, will remain as strong as they 
are now. But the French law at least 
introduces the régime of liberty into 
domestic life, gives a completely new 
turn to the public and authoritative 
sentiment about the marriage union, 
and makes the endurance of a bar- 
barous or degraded consort a piece of 
voluntary martyrdom, instead of being, 
as it now is, the inexorable burden of 
an iron yoke. When the French bring 
themselves to make a great change of 
this kind, they make it in a thorough 
and a logical spirit, and in this they 
are not perhaps wholly unworthy of 
admiration. 


The struggle in Belgium is very 
easily intelligible in this country, for 
the elements of the same dispute exist 
in a certain degree among ourselves. 
Suppose that Lord Salisbury and his 
ecclesiastical friends were to be able 
to do as they would like, we might 
expect them to bring in a Bill suffi- 
ciently similar to that which the new 
Clerical Ministry has introduced into 
the Belgian Chambers. That-is to say, 
they would allow the Board Schools to 
be the homes of denominational teach- 
ing, while giving to not fewer than 
twenty heads of families who should 
object to religious teaching the truly 
invidious right of forcing the rate- 
payers to provide separate class-rooms 
and special teachers for their particular 
children. If the Belgian proposal 
becomes law, it will have the effect of 
making many parishes provide two 
schools where one would suffice for 
the number of children to be educated, 
and it will, in the case of the large 
towns, take the money of all the rate- 
payers to support a clerical system 
which many of them view with ardent 
repugnance. Many practical incon- 
veniences will arise in detail, and it is 
no wonder, therefore, that even on the 
merits the new Bill should have roused 
a very lively opposition. Apart from 
the merits of the particular proposal, 
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the Bill serves as a symbol and a flag 
for the two great parties. The rigorous 
administration of the Liberal scheme 
of education roused sharper objection 
than the scheme itself, and that rigour 
of administration was due to an intense 
conviction among the Liberals that in 
the schools they were fighting the battle 
of the future of the State and their 
country. The Clericals have exactly 
the same sentiment on their side. The 
contest on these terms may well be 
severe. Some five hundred members of 
the Communal Councils met (August 
9th) in the great chamber of the famous 
town-hall at Brussels. A document 
was read protesting against the new 
Bill as destructive of the lay character 
of public instruction and as contrary 
to religious freedom as guaranteed by 
the Constitution ; declaring that the 
Bill subsidises the private schools 
under the Catholic clergy, and imposes 
a new burden on the communes for 
the support of the public schools ; 
and, finally, pledging all who sign it 
to resort to all legal means against 
the Bill, and to vindicate the rights 
of the people to public instruction 
according to an honest reading of the 
Constitution. After the instrument 
had been read, the assemblage rose in 
their places, every man stretched out 
his right hand, and swore to be faith- 
ful to the covenant. A great proces- 
sion, twenty thousand strong, filed 
through the streets, calling for the 
withdrawal of the obnoxious Bill, and 
for a dissolution of the Chamber. 
There was a counter procession of 
Clericals, eight thousand weak, but 
no collision took place. Tumultuous 
scenes have taken place before the 
doors of the Chamber, members have 
been loudly hooted as they made their 
way through angry and divided 
crowds, and many arrests have been 
made. 

At the very same moment, the Catho- 
lic party in our own legislature was 
making a similar protest against the 
undenominational system in Ireland. 
Just as the Belgian Clericals point 
with triumph to the fact that the 


pupils in the free voluntary. Catholic 
schools exceed the pupils in the lay or 
secular schools, in the proportion of 
three and a half to one, so the Irish 
Nationalists point to the scanty num- 
bers, the low standards, and the poor 
achievements of the “‘ godless colleges.” 
In the Royal University, which is in 
fact only an examining board and not 
a teaching body, out of five hundred 
candidates for admission who received 
prizes or exhibitions, over three hun- 
dred, or 62 per cent., came from 
Catholic schools, which, unlike Trinity 
College, and unlike the three Queen’s 
Colleges, are without either ancient or 
national endowments. It is notorious 
that some of the men who attacked 
the Government grant during the pre- 
sent month, have no sympathy with 
the teaching of the priests, and if 
there were self-government in Ireland, 
Mr. Parnell would be much more likely 
to pursue the policy of M. Frére- 


‘Orban than of M. Malou. So long, 


however, as the present system endures 
in Ireland, it must be a point of 
honour with the Nationalist leaders 
not to desert the priests on the ques- 
tion of education. Meanwhile it is 
enough to note that the educational 
ideals of the Whig doctrinaires of five 
and thirty years have broken down in 
Ireland little less completely than 
their agrarian and economic ideals. 
The Queen’s College at Belfast is 
practically a Presbyterian establish- 
ment, and the Irish politicians are 
willing that it should remain so, pro- 
vided that Galway and Gork are 
turned into Catholic establishments. 
Whether we level up or level down, 
whether we sanction an endowment 
for Catholic education, or withdraw 
all grants for education, the present 
system is condemned. We insist on 
teaching being religious in England, 
and we expect Ireland to welcome 
teaching that is unsectarian and non 
religious. The thing is an odious 
paradox, and cannot endure. 

In this and in other matters the 
time is rapidly approaching when the 
Irish members will be able to bargain 
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in the affairs of their country on more 
equal terms. The power of their vote 
has been constantly felt, in many more 
ways than meets the public eye, both 
on Irish and other affairs during the 
present Parliament. Nothing can lessen 
it in the next, whether the franchise 
be extended or not. The Dublin 
scandals have shed an extraordinary 
light upon the character of the men 
who carry on the English government 
in Ireland. They show that the Castle 
deserves some, at any rate, of the in- 
famy with which it has for more than 
this generation been invested in the 
eyes of the Irish people, and they 
show moreover that the great English 
officers of State in Ireland know very 
little of the kind of men who are their 
instruments, whose acts they are 
officially bound to whitewash in Par- 
liament, and who perform all those 
nameless unforgotten acts of unkind- 
ness and hate and oppression which 
bring a Government into actual contact 
with the daily lives of the population, 
and which enter more deeply into their 
souls than any of the grievances of 
general institutions. 

The approach of a general election 
will quicken the attention of Parlia- 
ment men to the stupidities of Irish 
misgovernment. The Irish elector 
in England will have to be dealt with. 
The aggregate of the Irish-born resi- 
dents in England and Wales, says one 
good authority, is equal to one-ninth 
of the population of Ireland itself, 
being in 1881 rather more than 
550,000. “The Commissioners of the 
Census remark upon the unequal dis- 
tribution of the Irish over this 
country. In the purely agricultural 
counties their numbers are very small. 
We must look for them in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts this 
side of the Tweed. Taking 1,000 of 
the population as the standard of com- 
parison, it will be found that Lanca- 
shire has 61, Cumberland 56, Durham 
42, and Cheshire 37; while North- 
umberland, Monmouthshire, Glamor- 
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gan, and Middlesex have more than 
20 per 1,000 of population. The ratios 
in certain towns are much higher. 
Thus Liverpool has 128 of the Irish- 
born in every 1,000 of residents ; 
Birkenhead 88, St. Helen’s 85, Man- 
chester 75, and Salford 74. In the 
following towns the proportion is over 
40 (the names are in order, the high- 
est first) :—Middlesbrough, Stockport, 
Cardiff, Gateshead, Preston, Bolton, 
Bradford (Yorkshire), Bury, Black- 
burn, and Oldham.” 

In Ireland itself there have been 
some slight signs of renewed schism 
within the ranks of the Nationalist 
party. Mr. Davitt and Mr. Biggar 
have exchanged compliments. But 
nothing more serious is likely to come 
of it before the next election. Mr. Par- 
nell’s strength undergoes no visible 
abatement, whatever forces may be 
working secretly against his supre- 
macy. The election at Waterford this 
week of a candidate whom the electors 
did not know, who did not take the 
trouble either to put out an address 
or to make a speech, is an evidence 
of a political dictatorship which has 
never been approached, and, we may 
hope, never will be approached, by 
any English leader. The Irish are in 
a revolutionary state, and they are 
right in sticking to their chief. It is 
a sign of the sagacity of the Irish 
population that they perceive the 
necessity for this dictatorship, and are 
prepared to acquiesce in it, and 
steadily to persevere in the courses 
that are necessary to sustain it. Of 
course, we might be better pleased if | 
Ireland were different, and if it would 
rally to British Liberals or British 
Conservatives. But that is a vanished 
dream. That country is not likely 
ever again to return to the old state 
of things. If this be so, it is well for 
them that they have a Parliamentary 
leader whom they can trust ; and well 
for us that they have one with whom 
it is, or may be, possible for us to 
deal. 











